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This huge building, the Hall of Science, 700 by goo feet, with 
two stories and mezzanine, and covering nearly twelve acres 


of ground, will be dedicated with fitting ceremonies in June. 


Visit Chicago 


in June, 1932, a full year in advance 
of the Fair 


Two Great Political Conventions 
and Pre-View of the Exposition 


HICAGO will be mighty interesting during 

June this year. Not only will it be the polit 
cal Mecca of the nation with both the Republicar 
and Democratic conventions at the Stadium, bu 
a pre-view may be had of the mighty drama, A 
Century of Progress, unfolding on the lake front. 
Here the rattle of the riveter, the rhythmic thump 
of the piledriver, and the myriad other sounds of 
hundreds of workmen engaged in erecting some 
ten or a dozen major buildings will produce a 
symphony of industry that will amply repay you 
for your visit. It will bring you back, with your 
family, in 1933. 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


INTERNATIONAL + EXPOSITION + CHICAGO + 1933 
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Trails I walked with Memory on a trail 


Of long forgotten days, 
Rs Rieke Bh bate Seeking again youth’s flaming grail 
ne a ia toes And his eternal paraphrase. 


Photo, "Eucalyptus Row,’’ by Jes 


| walked with Augur on a trail 
Of days as yet unshown, 
Seeking a broad path past the veil 


Where all trails join—where truth : 
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The Time for Moaning is Past 


By Douglas C. McMurtrie 


i half the time and thought now being devoted 
by business men to a discussion of the present de- 
pression, to analysis of its causes, or speculation as to 
the length of its continuance, were devoted to con- 
structive efforts to improve their own business and 
make the best out of the situation which now exists, 
we should be making material progress toward dig- 
ging out of our present difficulties. 

When we meet our business friends, we are all too 
prone to condole with them regarding the new lows 
to which the stock market has fallen, regarding the 
distressful decrease in car-loadings, or regarding any 
one of a number of other indices, the trend of which, 
we must grant, is far from encouraging. 

Too many gatherings of business men have come 
to resemble old women’s circles recounting to each 
other their respective aches and pains and deploring 
the passing of “better days,’ now gone forever. 
Many of us are becoming economic hypochondriacs. 

Or perhaps our attention is directed to historical 
retrospect. Economic depressions, we say, come 
every so often and the present situation is inevitable. 

It has been recently observed that fully half of the 
salesmen calling on prospects at the present time 
open the conversation with the question, “How’s 
business?” knowing full well in advance that the 
inevitable answer would be far from encouraging. 
We are in a depression, it is true. At least, as one 
popular comedian has observed, “If it’s not a de- 
pression, it’s the smallest boom we have ever seen.” 
This being so, what of it? What have we to gain 
by post-mortem conferences over last year’s profits 
which may have been non-existent or over present 
dearth of sales. 

Whatever we can do individually to aid commun- 
ity efforts to improve business conditions, we should 
do. But so far as our own business is concerned, 
there is little we can do to improve its status, except 
to consider its possibilities carefully and start out to 
realize them with a spirit that will not be downed. 

Accepting the present circumstances, let us take 
the measures necessary to bring our operating ex- 
pense within our present income, no matter how 
drastic these measures may be. Let us dispense with 


Men ask men, “How’s business?” 
Here’s the suggestion that we 
talk less and spend the time so 


saved on something resultful. 
luxuries in the way of overhead which we may have 
come to consider essentials, but which really are not. 
And having made these necessary and perhaps pain- 
ful readjustments, let us then swing on our business 
problems in no uncertain mood, and explore the 
possibilities of further progress. 

Some business men have accepted the present cir- 
cumstances, yet have militantly set out to do business 
in spite of them. Some few who have, are showing 
better operating statements today than they did two 
years ago. What are the possibilities for us to im- 
prove the present status of our business? 

For some concerns there are possibilities of more 
business to be obtained from present customers. 
There may be former customers who can be re- 
claimed and restored to the active list. 


Denears our products are not up to par. Is their 
style out-moded? Do the packages in which they 
are presented look old-fashioned and unattractive? 
Are there some additional lines which could be 
taken on, and produced without increase in over- 
head? With markedly reduced costs of manufacture, 
are there any markets, closed to us in the past, which 
profitably can be entered now? 

Are our salesmen going out like dogs with their 
tails between their legs, expecting to be turned 
down; or are they going out aggressively with their 
chins up to present a line in which they have un- 
bounded confidence? In either case they may well 
be reflecting the attitude of their chief. 

If there was ever a time when we needed a spirit 
of constructive optimism it is now—not a blue-sky 
anticipation of a coming hey-day—but a confidence 
that we can each of us do something here and now, 
to improve our own business and thus contribute in 
a practicable way to the improvement of all business. 

Better days are ahead. 

The time for moaning is past. The time for hard- 
hitting aggressiveness has come. 























An Epoch Ends 


By Stuart Chase 


A PLANLESS national economy if it is to 


avoid disaster must give way to a planned economy. 
The ships of state must be docked and redesigned. 
They must be reconstructed according to a unified 
engineering scheme, which is mindful of the num- 
ber of passengers to be carried, and the proper rela- 
tionship of fuel to engine to propeller, to pumps, to 
galley ranges, and to power requirements generally. 
The ship after all has to get across the ocean. For 
that it needs a good propeller far more than it 


needs ballyhoo. 





“The Ships of State must be dock 


and redesigned 


The case for a planned economk 
order. The Rotarian will welcome 
brief opinions from readers whose 


viewpoints differ from the author's. 


Also, it demands a conning tower and a trained 
technical staff, far more than speeches in the mai! 
saloon. 

If we are going to have a mechanical civilizatio! 
—and we have so elected—we have got to control tt. 
It cannot be allowed to drift aimlessly without ult 
mately wrecking us. A handicraft culture needs 
neither design nor technical operation; its economic 




















guaranteed, save for acts of God, by food 
neighboring fields. But a great sprawling 


culture, where a million cog wheels must 


ic 

esh if food is to be forthcoming, must, in my opin- 
on, r plan or perish. 

The billion wild horses of mechanical power have 
ro us certain manifest assets, and promise us, 


¢ shey can be tamed, many more. These assets in- 


High living standards. 

Shorter working hours. 

\ ne in hard, slogging physical labor. 
Better physical health and greater longevity. 
\ falling birthrate. 


A decline in superstition, an increase 1n the scientitic 


Less physical cruelty than in the handicraft age. 
Less fear and hatred of the alien, as the en- 
transportation and communication knit 


{ 
gines ol 


world more closely together. 

These assets form an impressive beginning, 
but the present depression, a phenomenon im- 
possible in the handicraft society, hardly allows 
us to rest on our laurels. The liabilities are 
equally imposing, and at the moment the 
world balance is in the red. Regard the sched- 
ule, and measure its total impact against that 
of the assets: 

Mechanized warfare, which gave us a red bal- 
ance in 1917 and promises neatly to end Western 
civilization in the next world conflict, the airplane 
and the gas bomb providing the terminal facilities. 


The fantastic waste of 


our natural resources 
due to uncorrelated machine production. 

Che flesh-and-blood robot in industry. 

Social standardization. The dreariness of Main 
treet. 

The tempo of modern living. Fifty per cent of 
| hospital beds are occupied by persons suffering 
irom nervous diseases. While our physical health, 
irticularly in the case of children, is improving, 

r mental health, particularly in the case of adult 

rkers, declines. Under this head, too, comes 

e shambles the motor car makes of our high- 

ays, killing 35,000 and wounding more than a 

lion a year. 

The new illiteracy. The increasing ignorance of 
he consumer in the face of forced draft salesman- 

p. The inordinate productivity of the uncon- 
trolled machine is directly responsible for the 


forced draft. 


“Behind the shoulder of nearly every 
man and woman stands the ghost of 
economic insecurity.” 
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The lost art of play. Most people over thirty take their 


recreation sitting down—at second and third hand. The 


tavorite play form of American children is the funny 
paper. Mechanization and commercialization have made 
ie Bh 
a mockery of leisure. That asset, for the moment, is 
frozen. 
Technol eal a 
echnological unemployment. <A total firing rate 


which promises to € xceed the total hiring rate, due to the 


The 


unaffected by periods of so-called prosperity. 


] 


march of the machine. violence of this liability 1s 


| over-specialization of labor and production 
which the machine age has brought. Uncorrelated, 
highly specialized economic activity has led to the 


downs of the business cycle, overproduction, cyclical 

















unemployment (which we suffer from chiefly to- 
day), the scandalous neglect of agriculture as 
against industry in the last generation, the failure 
of the credit structure to keep up with the engines 
so that we may repurchase what we can so readily 
make. Today this liability leads to collapsing banks, 
bread lines, malnutrition, starvation and the very 
real threat of mob violence. 

Behind the shoulder of nearly every man and 
woman stands the ghost of economic insecurity. 
Day and night it whispers: “How long is your job 
to last? When will a machine or a merger displace 
you? When will your bank fail? How long will 
your income be forthcoming? How can you further 
abase yourself to hold your position ?” A handicraft 
people has ghosts galore, but not this ghost. Per- 
haps it is the most terrible ghost of all. 

The liabilities stand ready to crush the assets al- 
together, failing the immediate and drastic recon- 
struction of the economic ship. 

If we, in the United States, for 
instance, really want to meet this 
challenge, we are peculiarly for- 
We feed 


from our own soil. We have the 


tunate. can ourselves 


natural resources despite their 
shocking waste to date. We have 
the skilled engineers, the magnifi- 


Illustrations by 
Edwin P. Couse. 


“No longer can we ( 
bid the young man \ 


go West.” 


THE RO 


cent technical plant, the laboratories, 





bureaus, and above all the able and vital , 





needed to work out a national econom; 





a safe and prosperous journey into the 


Ww HAVE another potential aid, whic! 


have realized, namely, the economy of ai 







the demonstrated possibility of producing n 





enough to go around. Earlier ages have 1 





live in an economy of scarcity, with popul: 





straining against food supply. Privileged | 





earlier ages, on the principle of self-prese: 





have fought savagely for the maintenan 





status quo. Only bloody revolutions have dislod 
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them. Today, with more than enough to go arour 





their opposition, while we may expect it to by 





ter, has no such logical foundation. 





The volume of goods thrown off by a 





society would be sufficient to keep them at the 
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their sublimest 





ornaments hay 







been accus 
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on page 54 
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International sports haven't 
a promoted friendliness. 
Le Angeles will endeavor to 
hat former sources of fric- 
‘ion do not exist at the 1932 


-ames — July 30-August 14. 


hon 


SCC 


El Ouafi, an Algerian running for France, 
took first in the 1928 Marathon. 


Do Olympic 
Games 
Promote 
Friendship? 


By Almon E. Roth 


Past President, Rotary International. Mem- 
r of U. S. Rugby team which toured 
fustralia and New Zealand in 1910. 


“Hi 
ELLO, Jim! You are just the fellow I 


have been looking for. I have been asked to write 
an article for THe Rotarian on the Olympic games 
as an agency for the promotion of international 
goodwill. You were a member of the Rugby team 
which represented the United States in the 1924 
Olympiad at Paris. How would you answer this 
question: ‘How do the Olympic games promote 
international goodwill ?’” 

“With a reverse English.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you think these 
games promote ill will rather than good feeling?” 

Jim is of Irish descent and his next answer was in 
the form of a rather convincing question. 

“How would you feel if you had won a decisive 
victory by what you considered clean-cut, sports- 
manlike conduct, and then stood dazed while you 
listened to the bleachers of the host country boo and 
jeer the singing of your national anthem?” 

Then I recalled that the Rugby matches at the 





Photo: Underwood & Underwood 


1924 Olympiad had resulted in much ill feeling, 
and I had to admit that the booing of one’s national 
anthem by one’s hosts was not exactly a display of 
goodwill nor an act designed to promote friendly 
feeling between nations concerned. 

My assignment did not appear so simple as when 
I had glibly assented to write the article. 1 must now 
shamefacedly admit that I had intended to dress 
up one of my old, wind-worn speeches on the Sixth 
Object of Rotary, change a few phrases, and then 
pawn it off as suitable manuscript. I had some no- 
tion of enlarging upon the following statement 
which had appeared in a Rotary club publication: 

“Rotary International has spread, since its inception, into 
fifty-eight countries, which is the exact number of countries 
which have national Olympic committees. Rotary Inter 
national is governed by a world-wide group, much _ the 
same as the Olympic movement is directed by the inter 
national Olympic committee. One of the objects of Rotary 
International is to promote world fellowship, peace and 


international understanding. When Baron Pierre de Cou 

















A fraction of a second 
sometimes means the dif- 
ference between first and 
second place. A beam of 
light across the finish line 
is broken by the runnei 
thus making an instantane 
ous record on a printing 


chronograph. 


Frau Lina Radke of Ger- 
many, mothe) of two chil- 
dren, who outran 8 rivals 
to win the 8o00-meter race 
at the ninth Olympiad at 
Amsterdam, in the record 
time of 2 minutes, 16% 


s¢¢ onds. 
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bertin made his impassioned plea for the revival of the Olympi 
1894, he said: ‘Let us export our oarsmen, our runners, our 
other lands. That is the true free trade of the future; and the day it 
duced into Europe, the cause of peace will have received a 

strong ally.” 

But I had talked to only one participant, and possibly frie 
Jim’s experience was an isolated case—an exception which p 
the rule. 

I took down the phone and called another friend who is on 
the finest sportsmen in the world—a man who served as an assis 
ant track and field coach at the 1920 Olympiad, who is persona 
acquainted with thousands of the leading amateur athletes of 1 
world and who has been closely identified with internation. 
matches in soccer, boxing, track and Rugby. I repeated the question 
I had put to Jim. 


HB ry cleared his throat, then launched into a fervid oration 
on the value of the Olympic games in promoting amateur sports 
He had listened to my speeches on international goodwill, a 
obviously was letting me down easy. So, I broke in to repeat m 
question in this form: “In your opinion have the modern Olympia‘ 
on the whole resulted in International goodwill?” 

“I am sorry,” was the reluctant answer, “I must confess that ! 
believe they have not. But, I am still strong for the Olympiads, for 
they—” I hung up the phone, for I knew what the rest of his spect 
would be. 

I decided to try one more. The next man had competed in tv 
Olympiads—as a broad jumper at Stockholm and as a Rugby play’ 
at Paris. He had attended the 1928 Olympiad at Amsterdam in the 


dual capacity of a sports writer for a leading news syndicate and 3 
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track and field coach for the United States. 


a the question was repeated. 

“g vy. listen fellow,” came his reply, “you 
woulda’t ask that question if you had been housed 
in some of the rotten quarters and had trained on 
come of the so-called ‘cinder paths’ that I have 
seen at these Olympic games. You must remember 
the open hostilities and ill will at the London 
gam ‘ in 1908 caused by the alleged boxing of the 


British entry in the 4oo-meter dash by four runners 
from the United States! I was only a kid in high 
school then, but I remember how sore we were 
at the British when we read the papers. The Amer- 
ican expedition was badly mismanaged—” 
Acain I hung up the receiver. I had heard 
Bob’s caustic and convincing speech on the mis- 
management of the Olympic games several times, 
and besides, the reference to the newspapers sug- 
gested a new line of inquiry. I hurried to the library 
to learn the verdict of that most powerful molder 
of public sentiment, the press. 

My rather casual preliminary assumption that 
the Olympic Games have constituted a great inter- 
national love feast had, by this time, grown a bit 
shaky. But even so, I was not wholly prepared for 
the next shock. Imagine my dismay when I peered 
into the Readers’ Guide and read such titles as 
these: 

“Olympiads and Liars.” 

“Race Questions at the Olympiads.” 

“Are the Olympic Games Worth While?” 


Wide World 
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Little encouragement for my original thesis in 
these! But wait, read what some of the magazine 
writers have to say. Referring to the 1924 games in 


Paris, the Literary Digest of August 2, 1924, says: 


“No more Olympic Games” demands the London Times 
aroused to exasperation by the fights, disagreements and racial 
bitterness that characterized the eighth Olympiad recently 
completed in Paris. 

A sports writer in the Times says, “One great object of the 
games was to increase international friendship, but they have 
had the contrary effect. International bitterness rather than 
friendliness has been the outcome. Miscellaneous tut 
bulence, shameful disorder, storms of abuse, free fights, and 
drowning of national anthems of friendly nations by shouting 
and booing are not conducive to an atmosphere of olymp 


calm.” 


I read on. The magazine [Continued on page 44| 






















Frank Wykoff, University of 
Southern California champion, 
holder of the world’s record of 
975 seconds for the 100-yard dash, 
points out the 200-meter straight- 
away in the new Olympic stadium 
at Los Angeles. 


Hundreds of these houses are now 
being erected in Olympic Village, 
Los Angeles, where athletes of 50 
nations will live during their par- 
ticipation in the Olympic games. 
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What is happening in Soy} 
An American journalist spi 


summers there...and her¢ 


corded some of his impr 
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Young women, “shock brigade workers,” supplying mortar to bricklay 


at work on a new school at Minsk 


Note-Booking Through Russia 


By R. E. Porter 


E.... almost anywhere in America, if you 


should sink straight down through the earth, clear 
to the other side of the world, you would be in Rus- 
sia. You would emerge standing on your head, but 
that should make you feel quite at home in this 
upside down, inside out, topsy-turvy land, for here 
everybody and everything are turned around—re- 
verse Russian, so to speak. 

It is a country of contrasts and contradictions that 
fill some men with a fantastic faith, others with a 
futile fear. Outside observers seeing this strangest 
of all social spectacles become either friends or foes: 
there seems to be no neutral course. 

After spending the summers of 1929 and 1931 
roaming over Sovietland from the Atlantic to the 





Pacific, from the Baltic to the Black seas, I returi 
to my home enormously enthusiastic about the Rus 
sian people, but frankly skeptical about their socia 
theories. 

The five-year-plan is doing much to change an ili 
terate people into a literate people, to lift the lev 
of the common man, to improve the health 
to better the conditions for mothers and childre 
but there is another side of the picture. It is th 
of human life and human happiness exacted | 
putting through of the plan under unrelenting p! 
sure. 

* * * 

Notwithstanding everything that I had h« 

the contrary, I found that I could roam ove: 


———  — — ——— 
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ny especial hindrance. True, I was arrest- 

times, but I should have been for I was, 

gly, violating Soviet laws. I had some un- 

ible moments, but a natural ability to smile 

ok very dumb eventually got me out of my 
nents. 

Most of the time I was a lone traveller, but occa- 

| had as a guide one of the army of bright 

ymen trained for the Soviety tourist bureau, 


| * usual tourist spends but five days in Russia 

‘wo in Leningrad, formerly St. Petersburg, two in 
Moscow, the Soviet capital, and a night on the train 

etween the two cities. While many of these so- 
called “kilometer tourists” complain about travelling 
conditions, the real test comes with a trip off the 
beaten trails. “All that is necessary,” a Russian friend 
remarked about a projected trip into the interior, “is 
the patience of Job and the perseverance of the 
saints.” He was right. 

When I went to Russia the second time, remem- 
bering the pitiable plight of friends I had made on 
my first trip, I took in quantities of food and cloth- 
ing, coffee, tea, chocolate, cigarettes, cigars, tobacco, 
suits, shoes, safety razors, soap, and silk stockings. 
The only things I overlooked were some dollar 
watches and portable houses! I came out with my 
luggage reduced to the irreducible. 

* * * 

How would you like to write a book referred to 
as “one of the outstanding books of the year,” and 
yet go around bare-legged? That was the plight of 
a California girl who had been in Russia since the 
first famine days. She has made a big success with 
her first story of one of the besprizornie, the wild, 
wolf-children, homeless boys and girls, victims of 
the World War, civil war, pestilence, and famine. 
She did a deft bit of writing in telling the tale of 
these waifs in the story of her hero, “Vanya, of the 
Streets.” 

| met this young author one day. She was com- 
plaining casually about her inability, sans hose, to 

In all likelihood the grandparents of these two 
industrial workers of modern Russia were serfs. 
The young woman operates a calendering ma- 
chine in a lace factory; the peering workman is 


a foreman in the great Soviet tractor factory of 
Tractorstrot. 
The photographs on this page and the next two pages are by 


Margaret Bourke-W hite, and reproduced by courtesy of Simon & 
Schuster from "'Eyes on Russia.’ 








































go to a tea given by the British embassy for 
Bernard Shaw. I gave her one of the dozen 
pairs of silk stockings from my kit bag. And 
she was delighted! | 


* . . 


And how would you like to write a book 
but have to wait a year for it to be published 
because of a lack of white paper? And, after 
it had been published and had run for months 
in lists of best sellers to find yourself without 
sufficient food to keep alive the body that houses the 
soul which had provided inspiration for the volume 
which the eminent American translator had de- 
scribed as “not only significant, but epochal”? 


AA 

Rw RUSSIA’S PRIMER” was written as a 
school textbook to tell Russian children about the 
five-year-plan. There was no thought that it would 
be read outside of Russia. Then, quite by accident, 
an American educator “discovered” it, was con- 
vinced that practically every page carried “the mark 
of genius.” Its publication in America caused a sen- 
sation for this little book, which can be read in an 


THE ROT LRTAw 
Ignorance and superstition born of cen 

turies of oppression under the czars are 1) 

the eyes of this aged peasant from Novo 

rossityak. The world watches as he and 

his kind try to adapt themselves to the 
five-year-plan tempo. 


Soviet Russia believes in equalit 
This girl is an efficient conduct 
of Russia’s important railroad t 
tourist, Russia’s official tourist by 
an army of girl guides who esco 
through Sovietland acting as int 





hour or two, has startling simplicity, a fine dramati 
power and, withal, tells a thrilling tale. 

And yet the author, whose pen is invaluable to th 
Soviet Régime, whose very life is one of its finest 
assets, may yet be lost not only to Russian literatur 
but to the whole world of letters through lack oi 
food. A Russian girl and I managed to secur 
supplies and after encountering all sorts of difficulue: 
finally got it to him in a city 500 miles distant 

* %* * 

In Russia, fresh fruits and vegetables are almov 
out of circulation. Butter is all but prohibitive 19 
price. A tiny chip of butter on your plate costs 
twenty-five cents. ; 
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he most miserable meals I ever ate was 
\f vy. It cost me seven rubles, fifty kopecks 

the other cheek, so to speak, one of the 

; | have ever enjoyed was a hearty dinner 

in Sovietland which cost but eighteen 

nine cents. The $3.75 breakfast consisted 

bread. a bit of butter, some weak tea, a 

portion of so-called jam, and an alleged 

of two or three pieces of dried fruit. The 

meal included a big bowl of vegetable 

two big slices of juicy ham, a plate of potatoes, 

iI] I could eat of wholesome bread, and all I could 

rink of hot, tickling tea. 

These two meals were eaten within forty miles of 
ach other. One was in the congested capital; the 
ther in the country. The reason for the difference 
n quality and in price? It is chiefly because the 
transportation of commodities between country and 
city has broken down. 

On a train one day I asked a peasant 
woman what she had in a big tin can 
ind a bag. She replied that she had taken 
the can full of milk to the city, had ex- 
changed it for the bag of bread which she 
was taking back to the farm. 

* * x 

Senator Borah, Soviet Russia’s great and 
good friend, made a speech in the United 
States senate, March 3, 1931, asking for 
formal recognition of the Union of Social- 
istic Soviet Republics. I was as ignorant 
f it as 1 am of the name of the other sen- 
itor from Idaho. Yet down the Volga, a 
few months later, a twenty-year old Rus- 
‘ian lad pulled out a copy of the speech 
nd read it to me in excellent English. A 
year before that boy could not read, write, 
i speak English; now he can do all three 
almost as. well as the average American 
youth. 

He is typical of the boys and girls of 
young Soviet Russia. Youth will be served 

Sovietland as elsewhere. The  fast- 
ming-on generation there—friends or 
foes—are eager, alert, keen. Fine friends 

... fierce foes. 
Nowhere in the world is there.a larger. 
dam than this one being constructed at 
Dnieperstroi, a product of engineering 
‘Rill drawn largely from capitalistic 
nations. 


‘| care not who writes the nation’s laws if | may 


write its songs,” quoth a wiseman of many a yeste! 


a rr 1 a P ‘ 
year. Taking a leaf from his philosophy, I taugh 
a number of songs to young Russians last summer. 
After vainly trying to get some one of them to sing 


“The Volga Boatman’s Song,” we finally had to sing 


it ourselves. Then we decided to try some America! 


songs on young Soviet Russia. I suggested one song 


for Russia, one for America, and one for both, th« 


1 


* song for Russia was a made-over colleg: 


song which, in Russian, ran like this: 


Russia will shine tonight, Russia u 


; 
Russia will shine tonight, won't th 


Russia will shine tonight, Russia wi 

When the sun goes down and moon come 

> . } L bg / 
Russia will shine! [Continued on page 49 








latter a Russian-American international, as it were. 
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Which Way Shall Rotary Go? 


By R. L. Hill 


Chairman, Convention Committee. 


HICH way shall Rotary go in international 
service ? 

This question, particularly pressing today because 
of the trade depression, the disarmament conference, 
and the strained relations in the East, will occupy an 
important place at the Seattle Convention. Discus- 
sion will be enriched by speakers who reflect opin- 
ions of Rotarians in many parts of the world. 

First among these speakers, for several reasons, 
is President Sydney W. Pascall, of London, who 
will complete his world tour just in time for the 
convention. President Pascall for many weeks has 
been gathering first hand impressions of Rotary-in- 
action in South Africa, India, Malaya, Australia, 
and New Zealand. 

The report of President Pascall’s observations will 
be the chief feature of the convention’s opening ses- 
sion on Monday night, June 20. As soon as Roland 
H. Hartley, governor of Washington, has delivered 
his message of welcome, and Past President Almon 
E. Roth has expressed the thanks of Seattle’s Rotary 
visitors, President Pascall will present his story. 

In January President Pascall visited: nine of the 
Rotary clubs in southern Africa. In each city he 
planted a “tree of friendship” to symbolize the 
growth of friendship. Early in February he resumed 
his journey to spend the weeks until the end of 
March in India and Malaya, along the trail blazed 
by James W. Davidson. His schedule for April was 
filled with visits in Australia and his itinerary for 
May lay through New Zealand. 

In Tue Rorartan for the last year or so Mrs. 
“Jim” Davidson has given a colorful account of the 
trip she took with her husband and her daughter 
during which Jim organized twenty-three Rotary 
clubs between Cairo and Hong Kong. Since Jim’s 
health precludes his appearance for the recital of this 
great tour of Rotary extension, Mrs. Davidson will 
give to the convention the story. That trip, which 
really made Rotary encircle the world by the estab- 
lishment of a chain of clubs through southern Asia, 
is one of the outstanding events in Rotary’s history. 

The results of Rotary’s endeavors in the field of 


Rotary creates problems ag ; 
grows internationally. At Seatt 
these questions will furnijs) 


themes for many speakers, 


international understanding will be summarized }y 
The Rev. William Thompson Elliott, vicar of Leeds 
England, one of the most brilliant orators jn Ry 
tary. A member since 1919, Canon Elliott has bee; 
president of Rotary International—Association { 

Britain and Ireland, and a director of Rotary Inte: 
national. Few Rotarians are keener students of j; 
ternational affairs and fewer still have his talent ; 
dramatize the growth of international | 


Y( WOU \ 


through Rotary’s activities. 


kz actual topic, which way shall Rotary go i 
international service, is the theme given to Will R 
Manier, Jr., of Nashville, Tennessee. He has played 
an important role in Rotary conventions for many 
years and is a member of the convention commit 
tee this year. He was one of the principal writer 
of that eventful resolution adopted at the St. Loui 
convention in 1924 setting forth the policy of Ro. 
tary toward community service activities. 

It will be his opportunity to outline in similar 
fashion the general terms of the policy on which 
Rotary’s activities in the field of international serv- 
ice may achieve the most fruitful results. A series 
of talks on community service experiences will lead 
up to an address of similar scope and purpose on 
Rotary’s course in community service. 

The convention facilities at Seattle are most con- 
veniently arranged. The Civic Auditorium is ade- 
quate for an audience of more than 6,000, and the 
adjoining arena is well suited to the “House of 
Friendship.” Nearby is an outdoor stadium for 
Thursday night’s carnival entertainment. 

As headquarters of “the Charmed Land,’ Rotar) 
visitors at Seattle will find the city and its environs 
an interesting region in which to spend a week of 
more. Anyone who knows the Pacific coast 0! 
North America knows that its people from Alask: 
to Mexico entertain in royal style. 
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de- From an etching by F, V. Carpenter The University of Washington, at Seattle, will draw many Rotarian visitors to its 
he beautiful campus during Rotary convention week—June 20-24. The newly built 
of library is one of the finest examples of Gothic design in the West 
‘or The setting for the convention in such a charming of the most pleasant, colorful experiences of their 
country, the opportunity to see and hear of Rotary _ lives. 
r) and its progress in all countries of the world, the You can take along your auto, your fishing tackle, 
ns pleasure of a vacation trip in a land of so many at- your golf clubs, your hunting equipment, your 
“ tractions, all combine to lure one on to Seattle. mountain-climbing outfit, your sea-going clothes, 
There is something distinctive about Seattle as a or whatever else your mind can contrive, and make 
ka convention city and those who make the journey your favorite vacation diversion a part of your vis 


to the Rotary convention there are sure to enjoy one _ it to Seattle and the land of outdoor charm. 
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By Robert E. Brady 


HAT is wrong with American country 
life? 

The economic distress of the farmer, many would 
reply. But such an answer gives a very incomplete 
picture. It is in the field of public health that many 
rural communities are most backward. Ignorance 
and neglect are not always to blame for this situa 
tion; other causes are poverty, bad roads, and a lack 
of an official agency to carry out a consistent and 
codrdinated program of preventive and _ palliative 
health measures. 

Busy country doctors, with a large, scattered cli- 
entele, are often unable to cope with all the health 
problems constantly presenting themselves. No 
matter how sincere and enterprising these prac- 
titioners are in their endeavor to combat disease and 


to raise standards of sanitation, they are often handi- 
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After hours on a snowy mountain trail in response to a hurried night 


this Frontier nurse has arrived at an tsolated home 


Farmers Need Medicine Too 


Yakima County, Washington, 
1911 puta full-time medical m 


in charge of its health work 


started a nation-wide movemen' 


capped by lack of money, personnel, and all of 


machinery of modern medicine. 


Gallant efforts to supplement the work of cou 


try medical men in remote sections has long be 


made by private agencies. For example in on 
of the hill country of the south where bridges 


unknown, nurses on horseback ford swift streai 


to answer a call at sunrise or sunset. It may be fr 


a helpless and distraught husband to come 


aid of his wife who alone and helpless is fac 
childbirth. The only doctor, perhaps thirty mi 


away, has been called elsewhere to look after 
emergency case. With saddle bags packed 


medical supplies, she follows the mountaineet 
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they wont get ihe ledsies. 


Six years ago Mrs. Mary Bre 
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the long and difficult trail that leads to a cabin in 





the hills where the only light will be from the open 
fire on the rude hearth, and where two lives will be 
dependent on her resourcefulness and sagacity. 

In days past, the only help in such an emergency 
was from some kindly, but ignorant and supersti- 
tious woman, some neighbor whose ministrations too 
often had dire results. In view of such conditions, 
still existent in certain sections of the country, it is 
small wonder that the United States for many years 
has had a maternity death rate comparable to that 
un of the more backward countries of the world, a rate 

far greater than that of highly civilized and pro- 

gressive nations of western Europe. 

Yakima County, Washington, was the first county 
in the United States to establish a health department 
with a full-time man in charge. This was in 1911. 
From that time on the number of these county units 
throughout the country has gradually increased. 
1921, the New York legislature, acting on the 
recommendation of the late Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, 
state commissioner of health, registered the opinion, 
through permissive legislation to the county boards 
of supervisors, that the next step in providing eftec- 

| tive protection for health in the rural parts of the 
| State was the establishment of a local operating unit 
| larger than the town or village. Two years later a 
B law was passed promising financial aid to any coun- 
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There’s romance and hard work—plenty of it—every day for these members of the Frontier Nursing Serv 
Twenty-eight mounted nurse-midwives are stationed at nine centers in the most mountainous part of | 
tucky. Counties should have full-time health departments to cooperate with such agencies, says the aut 


ty, not containing a city of 50,000 inhabitants, which C. E. A. Winslow of Yale School of Medicin 

should take advantage of the permissive legislation book “Health on the Farm and in the Village. 
of 1921, to the extent of fifty per cent of all expenses In Cataragus county, New York, the county depart 
incurred in a county-wide health program. ment of health has for several years been aided | 


In other states, notably in the South, provision was the state and by the Milbank Memorial Fund in 
made for the establishment of county health units campaign against communicable diseases and 
with full-time personnel. The following table shows _ better health and sanitation. Statistics for the p 
the number of such units in each state, as of 1923-1930 show an annual saving of five lives fron 
January 1, 1931. (See map, page 42.) diphtheria, twenty by the [Continued on page 42 

Alabama 54 


Arizona 6 Colorado 
Arkansas 24 Connecticut It was clinic 


Delaware time—and there 
} lorida 4 


California 


was no. othe: 
Georgia 0 

Idaho way to get 
Illinoi there. 
lowa 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Kentucky 43 Tennessee 

Louisiana 31 Texas 

Maine 4 Utah 

Maryland 14 Virginia 

Massachusetts I Washington 

Michigan 24 West Virginia 

TOTAL 557 





The relatively small number of effective county 
health units gives point to the assertion of Dr. 
Thomas Parran, New York State commissioner of 
health, made before the Southern Medical Associa- 
tion meeting at Birmingham, that financial and 
technical assistance are needed from state health 
departments and the federal government. 

Some indications of the benefits which might be 
expected from such codrdination are given by Dr. 
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“You can lead a horse to the fountain but you cannot make him drink. 


What's Ahead for the Retailer? 


By Richard P. Chapman 


trations by Tony Sarg 


M4: retailers at the present time feel sure 
they are in the worst business on earth; but in this 
pessimism they are not alone. Farmers have long 
been thoroughly “sold” on the idea that theirs is 
the most abused business of all. And the railroad 
men, the bankers, the manufacturers, and even the 
professions lag not far behind. Each group looks 
longingly at far-away pastures, certain they are 
greener. 

But it is high time to shake off this “green pasture 
complex,” to cease lamenting what is past. That is 
gone. The present demands attention. While econ- 
omists may study the business situation in a de- 
tached sort of way it presents a critical problem of 
survival to the average merchant. He does not care 
so much why or how he arrived in his plight, but 
he is vitally concerned with ways of weathering the 
storm and charting his course to smoother waters. 

The horns of the retailer’s 1932 dilemma are 
these: increasing expenses and declining markets. 

Actual expenses have not always increased, but a 
lower sales volume has produced the same effect. 
Even in cases where the volume shows an advance 
in items, the lowered unit prices have caused a 
shrinking in dollar volume. And though accounts 
were trimmed severely, they still caused an acceler- 
ated rate of expense which, in many businesses, 


‘Tips from a successful merchant 
on dependable ways of dodging 
the reefs and shoals of falling 


markets and increasing expenses. 


margin and, therefore, produced a loss. 

Coupled with all of this has been a rapidly de- 
clining market. It has been found physically impos- 
sible to turn stocks fast enough to balance the con- 
stantly falling prices. Many an article purchased to 
retail at a normal mark-up has been sold at cost or 
slightly above within sixty days of its purchase be- 
cause of declining wholesale values. The careful 
merchant has seen his stock normally worth $25,000 
shrink to $16,000 or $17,000 even though his unit 
items were maintained. Some claim that these in- 
ventory losses are only paper losses, but they are ver 
real to the man taking them, also to bankers loaning 
against the stock as collateral. 


Thess conditions, considered by themselves, 
paint a gloomy—but interesting—picture. We have 
long heard that depressions follow good times, but 
it would be far better to reverse the idea, and hold 
the thought that good times always follow depres- 
sions. During times like these, foundations for fu 
ture business progress are laid. It is certain that you 
cannot finish if you do not start. Equally true is it 
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“A severe depression is always a survival of the fittest. Looking at it in one way, this is a frightening 


that a start must be accompanied by the absolute 
determination to win. 

This is not theorizing. One large rubber company 
made 1931 the most profitable year in its history. A 
department store in Michigan increased both its 
sales and profits in 1931, despite the fact that it was 
located in the heart of the automobile-manufactur- 
ing district and was faced with closed factories and 
part-time payrolls. One coat manufacturer and his 


thought, but from another angle, it should encourage . 


entire force recently worked until nearly midnight 
filling orders. Not far away, on the same day, two 
other manufacturers in the same line declared. 
“Business is dead.” A few theaters in New York ar 
playing to capacity houses while many others ar 
offering seats at half price. Some are closed. 

In nearly every city one can find certain concern 
holding their own and going forward, while others 
in a similar line are on financial rocks. The reasons 
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extremes are many and varied. Primarily 
ter in personal initiative. It makes no differ 
whether you are merchandising mouse traps 
frocks, the man who can think of new 
id d new ways of presenting them is always 
| the lead. 
here is an old Chinese adage which says, “Set 
man must hold mouth open long time for roast 
to fly in.” The sooner business men realize 
it truth, the better off we all will be. Many would 


irprised at the results accomplished by devoting 





tra hour to their business each day. At the 
mon ent, this time could be profitably spent in an 
sive study of three major items—stock control, 
nse, and advertising. The mer- 
int properly controlling these fac- 
as little to fear from the future. 


Ts 


Ox: small merchant recently dis- 
covered he had too much merchan- 
dise and not enough money. Pro- 
ceeding in the usual manner, he 
marked the merchandise down and 
staged a sale, thus proclaiming to 
his customers that he had done a 
poor job of buying and must clean 
house. He even went further and 
proved the point by listing eleven 
different brands of sheets, all in one 
size. Now, one need not be a mer- 
know that no 


ae 


chandise man _ to 
medium-sized store can carry eleven 
brands and hope to market them 
control 





profitably. Proper stock 
would have prevented this situation. 


A check of sales in almost any 





affect the basic stock except at stated intervals. This 
plan can be worked with all departments except 
strictly style merchandise, and even these to a large 
extent. For example, a dress department should 
always have black dresses in a complete size rangi 
and at least two price ranges. Confining the bulk of 
the stock to the main selling ranges does not mean 
we should overlook prestige merchandise. This is a 
very valuable selling help to our other ranges, but 
should be held to five or not more than ten per cent 
of the stock. 

Stock control can be maintained by perpetual 
inventory or by keeping merchandise records accord 


|Continued on page 40 | 


ing to price groups. Where 


“In nearly ever) 





firm will show that seventy to eighty 
per cent of the business is 
done in two or three price 
lines. Beyond these groups 





we nearly always find the 


Spd 


surplus stocks. These 
stocks cause the 
bought difficulties which force the starving of the 
main price lines. This in turn brings a loss of sales, 


over- 


goodwill, and profits. 

Every business needs a basic planned stock for the 
bulk of its permanent investment. Seasonable and 
promotional merchandise can be added to this stock, 
according to plans laid in advance but it need not 












city one can find 
certain concerns 
holding thei 
own and going 
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Photos: (above) ]. Burgess Watt, Hobart; (below) Wide World 
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This Month 
We Honor— 


EERNEST E. UNWIN (top left), of H 
Tasmania, because of distinguished service 
interpreting of the deeper significance of the Rot 
movement to Australians. He is president of t 
Hobart club, and principal and headmaster of | 
Friend’s School of that city. 


DR. KARL OSKAR BERTLING (top right), 
because for twenty years, in his capacity as 
director of the Amerika-Institut, he has been 
instrumental in strengthening intellectual ties 
between Germany and the Americas; because he 
has taken an active part in the work of the Berlin 
Rotary Club. 


JEAN BOROTRA (left), new member of the 
Paris Rotary Club, because wherever tennis is 
played he is respected not only as a player of the 
first rank, but as a dynamic disciple of the finest 
traditions of the creed known as “playing the 
game”; because as a frequent representative of 
France in the Davis Cup and other international 
competitions, he has helped engender wholesome 
understanding among sportsmen of many lands; 
because, as a distributor of gasoline he has achieved 
an unusual business success. 











— PDr. FRIEDRICH BERGIUS (right), member 
of the Heidelberg Rotary Club, because to him 
and to Dr. Karl Bosch has been jointly awarded 
the Nobel prize in chemistry, recognition of his 
development of practical methods in high pres- 
sures. Dr. Bergius devoted eighteen years to 
research resulting in the liquefaction of coal. He 
s now studying the possibilities of extracting 


sucar from wood. 


Bk. LOUIS L. MANN (lower left), Rotarian, 
iuse as rabbi of Chicago’s Sinai Temple, his 
tspoken views on moral and social questions 

. made him a leader among progressive 
inkers of this mid-continent metropolis; be- 
use his scholarship is attested by professorial 
nnections at Yale and Chicago universities; 
because the French government has honored 
m with the title, “officer of the academy.” 





James R. BEVERLEY (lower right), because 
as the newly appointed governor of Porto Rico 
he brings to his task a fine background includ 
ing educational training at the University of 
Texas, military service, and legal experience in 
Texas and in Porto Rico, where he was attorney 
general; because he is actively concerned with 
making Rotary a constructive force in the island 
of which he is now the governmental head. 
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This 25-foot beam resembles aluminum, yet is but two-thirds as heavy. It is less than o» 
heavy as steel, one-fifth as heavy as brass—and but slightly heavie 
[he Search for New Alloys ) 
By Leland D. Case The spirit of adventure among 
men of research in industria] Pe 


laboratories is revolutionizin 
F a bristle-chinned squint eyed Nevada pros- oO 





pector after thirty or forty dreary years should one Many present-day methods, 
day strike it rich, very rich, that would interest most 


fatigue resistance, and other properties demanded 





of us. 

If the old prospector found not the precious yellow industry. Zz 
stuff, but an absolutely new metal, one that because It is easy, perhaps, to over-estimate the importa: : 
of extreme lightness and toughness may worry en- of this newest competitor in the metal world. Ai ee 


trenched industries and perhaps revolutionize impor- say the conservative ones, it will take many 
tant manufactures, that would be news of a for magnesium alloy to displace the better know 





caliber to set cables humming between New metals in an appreciable degree. Industry, they say I 
York and London, San Francisco and Tokyo. ie 
And yet, such a metal has been found, 1s, in = 
fact, now on the market. No picturesque pros- ail 
pector enters the drama of its discovery, and cop 
the stage settings are not in the glam’rous West. pla 
Serious, be spectacled chemists are the dramatis allo 
personae, and the scenery is that of unromantic At 
research laboratories. The metal is not found in ligh 
nature, but is a man-made material. The addi- Ru 
tion of small but definite amounts of a number mol 
of other metals gives what is known to metallur- pony 
gists as magnesium alloys,—to the trade as Dow- ligh 
metal. T 
Dowmetal is the lightest of all metals com- gre 
of 1 


mercially available. In appearance it resembles 
aluminum, yet it is but two-thirds as heavy. It is 
less than a fourth as heavy as steel, a fifth as 
heavy as brass—and but slightly heavier than 
wood. Five types of Dowmetal are on the mar- 


ket, offering a combination of tensile strength, 


Castings are carefully checked and rechecked 
by inspectors for accuracy of dimensions as 
well as for freedom from flaws. 




































igs twenty-five years behind science, all of 
vhich Aas been true. It took thirty years for 

luminum alloys even to be considered as a 
material for railway coaches. 

Dowmetal actively entered the market less 
than five years ago, but already there is a 
buzzing of interest along gasoline alley that 
echoes in circles that fabricate iron and steel, 
copper and brass, aluminum and nickel. Air- 
plane manufacturers were using magnesium 
alloys—twenty pounds to the plane in 1931. 
A truck-trailer built of it was fifty per cent 
lighter than one built of steel. And Dame 
Rumor has it that several well-known auto- 
mobile manufacturers are making a serious 
study of the various applications of this ultra- 
light metal in their industry. 

To most people, magnesium means an in- 
gredient for tooth paste; and so it is in one 
of its chemical disguises. Another of its com- 


The workman with the “potato masher” 
prepares a sand-mold. He will withdraw 
the protruding pegs thus providing open- 
ings through which the molten metal enters 
the mold and also cavities which when filled 
with the liquid metal exert a pressure on the 
casting and thus counteracts shrinkage. The 
next two steps in the process are shown at 
right, the ladling of the metal and the pour- 

+} } 


ing of it into the mold. 








pounds, Epsom salts, deriving the name from 
mineral springs at Epsom, England, is magnesium 
sulphate—MgSo:. But pure magnesium as Bussy, 
Frenchman, proved by reducing magnesium chlo 
ide just 102 years ago, is a white metal 

When finely divided, magnesium burns with 
brilliant light and was much in demand during the 
war for signal {1 
Man’s land. Up to that time Germany had produced 
most of the world’s magnesium metal from its fa 
mous Strassfurt deposits, but with that source shu 
off from the United States, alert chemists in Michi 
gan developed a method of extracting Magnesium 


from bitterns pumped from brine wells. 


B... war and its unusual economic demands 


past, but magnesium research has gone steadily 
ahead. The I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., in Get 


many, 1S stull the world’s greatest producet or mag 








flares and star shells to light up No 

































The framework of an automobile-truck -trailer entirely constructed of magnesium 
for springs, rear axle, wheels, and king pin. This weighs but 4,180 pounds, wherea 
size steel trailer weighed 8,7 ur 


nesium, marketed as “elektron” alloys, whereas the 
Dow Chemical Company, at Midland, Michigan, 
now ranks second in the world’s production and has 
given to its product the name now _ popularly 
adopted. 

Geologists say retreating glaciers millenia ago 
trapped immense quantities of salt water, now 1400 
feet in sandstone under the plains of central Michi- 
gan. The brackish liquid is pumped to the surface 
as though it were oil. 

The brine residue contains chlorides and bromides 
of calcium, sodium, and magnesium. Each contrib- 
utes to the Dow Company’s list of 150 chemical 
products which range from chloroform, insecticides 
and aspirin to road-surfacing materials. Let the fact 
that the Dow plant produces every day approxi- 
mately one hundred tons of Epsom 













salts speak for itself. 
To the layman the 
producing 


of metal from salt water sounds, as he mig! 


put it, a bit fishy. But when Dr. John A. Gan; 


Dow metallurgist, explains it, the process | 
relatively simple. The brine is pumped to 
tral plant where, under heat and pressure ai 
ical action, the water is evaporated, and the con 
salt (14%), calcium chloride (9%), magi 
chloride (3% ), and the bromide (0.15%, ) a 


arated. 


[= magnesium chloride, a white crystalline su 
stance, having been thoroughly dried, is fed int 
large steel vat. Intense heat melts the material 
an electric current is passed throught it, decom; 
ing it into gaseous chlorine, which is piped 
and magnesium metal which is drawn off in a br 
liant silver stream to be cast into ingots, 99.9' 


The next step is the alloying, the mixing wit! 


the magnesium of certain other metals such as 
minum, manganese, cad- [Continued on page 


Research men ferret out the weakn 
metals by ordeal of fire, acid 
mer, and the monoto? 
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pet's Talk About 


By ‘Major Win. E. Brougher 


= club programs can have only about 


three general objects: to entertain, to inspire, or to 


‘astruct. A successful program may do any one of 
these three things. However, the ideal and well- 
balanced program will share all three of these objects 
in a pleasing and helpful combination. 

Six years’ observation as a Rotarian, including ex- 
perience as chairman of a program committee and 
president of a club, membership in a small and large 
club and opportunity to visit many others, has 
forced the conclusion that club programs are long 
on entertainment and inspiration and short on real 
instructional value. In medium size and small clubs, 
particularly, those responsible for planning weekly 
luncheon programs are hard pressed to find pro- 
gram material that will hold the interest of mem- 
bers and convey valuable information or helpful in- 
struction at the same time. 

At a district conference of presidents and secre- 
taries held in New Orleans a year or two ago, the 
point was made in discussion that the Rotary clubs 
in certain cities are not holding the strongest repre- 
sentatives of certain important classifications, par- 
ticularly lawyers, doctors, bankers, and leading busi- 
ness men. Many presidents and secretaries admitted 
that the “turn-over” in their clubs presented a dis- 
turbing problem; that many of the best men in their 
respective cities were “former Rotarians.” 

In discussing this problem, it was generally agreed 
that one of the principal reasons for the loss of many 
excellent members lies in the rather general failure 
to make the weekly luncheon programs vitally 
worthwhile to the busy man. 

Referring again to the three general objects of 
luncheon programs, it has been observed that as an 
entertainment enterprise, the club program usually 
leaves something to be desired by comparison with 
the offerings of professional amusement agencies. 
On the other hand, many modern business and pro- 
fessional men, especially those of the alert, intelli- 
gent type referred to above, receive the well-meant 
inspirational effort of the average luncheon club 
speaker with a mixture of kindly tolerance and mild 


Our Health 


Better club programs will keep 
the Rotary wheel from wabbling, 
believes the author. He gives prac- 


tical suggestions on how to do it. 


cynicism. So, it is in the field of worthwhile, bene 
ficial enlightenment and instruction that the club 
program must expect to make its most effective ap- 
peal to the abiding interest of the members. Herein, 
plus the opportunity for fellowship, lies Rotary’s 
strength. 

Realizing the truth and importance of these ob 
servations, the board of directors of the Rotary Club 
of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, decided to try an experi- 
ment outside of the usual limits of Rotary interest, 
strictly speaking, and conduct a series of programs 
on “Personal Health.” 


Barre is no subject of more vital interest and 
importance to the average man or the average 
Rotarian than his own health. Probably there is no 
greater economic and social loss than that sustained 
as a result of preventable disease and untimely mor- 
tality among useful citizens. Certainly there is no 
greater calamity that can befall the busy man, sur- 
charged with a love for life and living, than a perma- 
nent loss or serious impairment of health. 

But agreed that the idea was good, how should we 
carry it out? 

A special committee was put in charge of prepar- 
ing and presenting the programs. The writer, hav- 
ing suggested the idea, was made chairman. On 
the committee also were a doctor, a dentist, a 
preacher, a life-insurance man, and a Y.M.C.A. sec- 
retary. All were directly interested in the subject. 

The programs were planned under two general 
heads: Physical Health (two programs); and Men- 
tal Health (one program). 

The following is a brief outline of the programs 
as finally presented: Physical Health: The subject 
was subdivided into two parts: (a) building physical 
vitality, and (b) prevention and treatment of dis- 
ease. A separate program was allotted to the subdivi- 
sion of the subject, a different chairman in charge of 
each. Here are the outlines: [Continued on page 44| 
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Editorial Comment 


Score One for Bad Times 


I: IS gratifying to learn that the early demand 
for literature on Boys’ Week surpasses that of any 
previous year. This augurs most favorably for a 
wide observance throughout the United States of 
what has been aptly called a “seven-day spotlight 

7. Many communities 
that heretofore have given the event no attention 
will this year have a full program, ranging from 


on boys,” April 30 to May 7. 


“loyalty day” to “out-of-doors day.” 

Why should Boys’ Week be more widely observed 
in 1932 than ever before? S. Kendrick Guernsey, 
secretary of the committee for the United States, 
offers the explanation that “prevailing economic 
conditions have had a tendency to make people 
community conscious.” He adds, “Adults are realiz- 
ing that it is necessary to devote more time to the 
training of youth if the world is to be saved from 
constant repetition of conditions such as it has re- 
cently experienced.” 

It is to be fervently hoped that Mr. Guernsey 1s 
correctly interpreting the times. The economic de- 
pression has enough black marks against it. One 
could be almost persuaded to forget some of them if 
from the unhappiness, the uncertainty, and the be- 
wilderment of the moment emerges a close-knit 
civic consciousness of responsibility to and for the 
generation now 1n its youth. 


A Tip from Dayton 


Riereen men thirty-five years of age or younger, 
members of the Dayton, Ohio, Rotary Club, have 
initiated a plan that might well be the beginning of 
a widespread movement within and without Rotary 
ranks. It is a series of ten weekly open forums de- 
voted to serious study of such current economic 
problems as banking, new financial remedies, stabili- 


zation of industry, investments, and international 
trade relations. 

Each session is opened by a professor from a near. 
by university, who has given special study to «J 
problem at hand. His more or less formal talk js 
followed by general discussion. Questions from th; 
floor are encouraged. Attendance was at first limited 
to one hundred men, each of whom paid the nomi- 
nal two-dollar enrollment fee, but interest in th 
venture was so pronounced at the outset that th 
registration limit was extended to one hundred and 
fifty. 

“This project,” writes Sherwood P. Snyder, presi 
dent of the Dayton Rotary Club, “developed out of 
the observation that present business leadership has 
proved deficient in many respects. Those who seem 
destined to have obligations of future civic leader 
ship should be preparing now for the straight think 
ing and sound procedure that will alleviate o7 avoid 
such economic disturbances as have lately beset us. 
The purpose of the open forums is to examine th. 
economic problems of our day in a dispassionate 
way.” 

Dayton Rotary is to be congratulated upon the 
foresight and uncommon common-sense of its 
leadership. 


Schools and Unemployment 


Wits cap-and-gown month but a turn of the 
calendar pad away, school problems soon will hold 
the conversational spotlight in many a home forum. 
And foremost among the problems to be discussed 
will be that of the new graduate, “Shall I go on’ — 
to high school, to prep’ school, to college, to grad- 
uate school? Financial conditions will preclude fur- 
ther formal education for many, but probably that 
number is not so large as might be supposed. Loans. 
part-time employment, and night schools often can 
be made to provide the way where there is a will. 








to 


aly if it is humanly possible, young grad 


hould continue their training. Even were 
rmal, the increased working period of adults 


wnger life-span has given them, would make 


participation of youth in business less so- 
sirable than in the days of their grand- 


Today, with unemployment widespread, 
‘mportance of a longer training period for 
- men and young women becomes urgent. 

The argument for further education need not, 
wever, be confined to such abstract grounds. Not 
ire the probabilities high that the new grad 

will have difficulty in securing a position, but 

‘he odds are that if a job is obtained it will be one 


vithout a future and at a painfully low wage. The 


ise boy and girl will, wherever financially possible, 


K is yntinue the training which, when economic con 
th litions are on the upswing, enable them to compete 
na favorable basis for positions of the better type. 

That a community may displace the customary 
indifference to the problem with a clearly defined 
| understanding of the issues at stake is proved by 
ss \tlanta, Georgia. There the business and_ profes 
sional men, working through service clubs, joined 
with educational authorities in a back-to-school cam- 
paign. The question was brought squarely to the 
attention of parents and their sons and daughters. 
The result was that high-school enrollment for the 
current year increased by 1,400, or twelve per cent, 


id over that of last year. 


The Program Problem 


WHat do the people want?” Answers to 
that question are sought by newspapers, politicians, 
storekeepers—and chairmen of Rotary club program 
committees. At Jackson, Michigan, the program 
chairman, borrowing a leaf from the statistician’s 
manual, has had outstanding success with a ques- 
lionnaire. It asks each member to list the five pro- 
grams of the past year he liked best and to make 
five suggestions for the year ahead. 

One question elicits the preference for the type 
of meeting thought most interesting: speaker, pic- 
tures, dramatics, music, debate, special entertainers, 
open discussions. Next is an inquiry as to the type 
of speakers preferred: a local Rotarian, other local 
men, outside speakers, women—and others. 

The questionnaire pursues this point further. The 
Rotarian is requested to indicate his personal liking 





for “type of speeches.” Under this are listed: hu 
morous, Rotarian principles, inspirational talks, and 
informational talks. Under the latter heading ar 
given these subjects: busin'ss and industry, govern 
mental problems, international relations, religion, 
education, race problems. 


The Jackson 


tarians there prefer varied programs at their weekly 


experiment at indicates that Ro 
sessions. The best drawing-card seems to be a well 
informed outside speaker, and yet members like to 
hear men from within their own ranks give occa 
sional talks. Humor, it may be surprising to learn, 
ranks second to talks on “Rotarian principles.” In 
ternational relations is also a topic of general interest. 

While it 


mere questionnaire will solve the problem of mak 


would be a mistake to assume that a 
ing weekly meetings interesting, yet it does give to 
the program chairman a definite concensus of th 
likes and dislikes of the men who listen and ob 
serve. Furthermore, by providing them with an op 
portunity to express themselves, 1t spreads among 
the members a feeling of responsibility for a pro 
gram’s success. All in all, the Jackson idea seems 


to be a good one. 
Don't Forget Hawan 


MlEws emanating from the Orient brings daily 
confirmation of Captain Robert Dollar’s recent as 
sertion in these columns that the Pacific area is of 
ascending importance to the world, and it likewise 
lends additional persuasiveness to the invitation of 
Hawaii Rotarians to attend the Fourth Pacific Ro 
tary Conference at Honolulu June 12 to 14. The 
dates have been so arranged that delegates may pro 
ceed with comfort from this gathering to the con 
vention of Rotary International at Seattle which 
opens on June 20. 

The advance agenda of the Honolulu meeting 
bears evidence that thoughtful attention will be 
given to those problems bearing vitally upon pros 
perity, goodwill, and peaceful relations among na 
tions. The thorny matter of international tariff bar 
riers will be discussed, and consideration also given 
to disarmament and improved communication. 

Rotarians and their families planning to attend 
the Seattle convention are being offered an unusual 
variety of pre and post tours, excursions, and enter 
tainments. All of them have their points of especial 
appeal, but in working out June itineraries, it would 
be a mistake not to give to the Honolulu confer 


ence careful consideration. 
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Rotarian Fathers and Sons in Buffalo 


FRIENDLY criti f |} Week once 
ymmented that it It gor and it mes- 

i oO co i ten If he 
re to visit the Rota Clu f Buffalo, New 
York, he would irn that hi ritici need not 
1 group of fifteen men who 

kept ideal father-son relationshy alive 

Rot ¢ vshi 

It true that Bo Week is a special week 
1s1ce » focus attention of the Ider generation 
yuth. It is equa true that | Week will 

ive failed if it rit cea n da 
up. Rotarians, genera eaking, do under 

ind that in i n rea 1 Ww Rotarian 
fathers in many clubs are properly desirous of 
perpetuating und tanadins reiauon with thei 
in the mature fulfillment represented by 


embership in Rotary. 


Clubs derive strength and stability by having 

fathers and sons on their rolls, tor who is better 

tted to become a Rotarian than a boy who has 

irned to respect Rotary as he ha en it lived 
me and on the street by his father? 

The practical question of granting membership 


Top row—Edward B. Magee* and Charles 
D. Magee (boiler-manufacturing and re- 
pairing). 

Second row—Ralph G. Butler and Bert 
Butler (wall paper-retailing). 

Third row—Kenneth H. Bixby (employ- 
ment service) and Fred G. _ Bixby 
(watches-retailing). 

Fourth row—Christopher G. Grauer and 
Otto C. Grauer* (books-retailing). 

Fifth row—Newell L. Nussbaumer* (high- 
way engineering) and J. George Nuss 
baumer (photography). 

Sixth row—Alfred M. Roberts and John T. 
Roberts* (land development-suburban); 
Lyman D. Walrath and Whitney T. Wal- 
rath (brick manufacturing-common). 

Seventh row—Avery C. Wolfe and Milton 
G. Wolfe* (ornamental iron-manufactur- 


ing); Charles P. Rogers and J. Frederick 


to two members of a family is not so difficult 
as it often appears to be. If-the son is in a different 


profession or business than the father, the usual 


classification provisions obtain. Often, however, the 
younger man has the same vocation as_ the 
parent, but even here the problem 1s not insoluble. 


l active, and there 


Assuming that the father is sti 
fore not eligible for a past service membership, 
the son may be brought into full relations with 
the club on an additional active membership basis. 

The standard club constitution prescribed by 
Rotary International provides that: “Any active 
member . . . . may propose for and the club 
may elect to active membership one additional 
man from the concern or~establishment with 
which the proposer is connected, whose classifi 
cation shall be the same as that of the proposer. 
The qualifications of such additional members 
shall be those required for active membership.” 

3uffalo Rotary, as examination of the following 
list will show, has found the additional active 
membership markedly helpful in gaining strength 
and in realizing the natural desire of fathers and 
sons to continue in Rotary the reciprocal com- 


radeship of other days. 


Rogers (steel and heavy hardware); Caryl 
H. Newell (health and accident insur- 
ance) and Edward J. Newell (past serv- 
ice); Carson H. Maltby and William C. 
Maltby (stone cutting). 

Eighth row—John D. Larkin, Jr. (honorary) 
and John D. Larkin III (mail order-re- 
tailing): Fred Brennisen and Fred D. 
Brennisen (fruit and vegetables-distribut- 
ing); Clark W. Hurd (wholesale softwood 
lumber) and Bradley J. Hurd* (lumber 
softwood-retailing); Ray W. Jones and 
Arthur W. Jones* (milk-retailing). 











All photos 
indicated by 
asterisk from 
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ur Readers’ Open Forum 


Drive 
that I should not be fronted in 
He Rorarian with the drivel 
the present “depression” with 
35-57-73-93-07, et al, but here 
15 of the April issue. The car- 
compliment to the more balanced 
the writer. He seems to know 
tt expand under the capitalistic 
ramiding profit system without 
We Rotarians should sternly set our faces 


further debauches and demand a 
rdering and planning of industry 
ure stability in every department of 
Will 
ipple with the problem? 

Dr. WALTER HENRY MACPHERSON 


ic life. the Convention at 


INnols. 


Striking” 
e Editor: 

| think the general improvement in the maga- 
e for the last few months is very striking. 
ike every other organization magazine it has 
id the way of submerging to a considerable 

tent the laudation of its own organization 
impairing its efficiency and it covers so 
in way of travel and other interesting 

s that it is interesting reading to everybody 
her they belong to Rotary or not. I make it 
d take Mrs. 
Wright and I have read it, to the reading table 
Club where I 


frequently 





my magazine, after 


practice to 


the University see someone 


reading it quite with apparent 


H. P. Wricnt 
Kansas City, Mo. 


“Mighty Able” 


» the Editor: 
Thanks for your mighty able (to my mind) 
editorial, “A Rotary Discovery” in the February 
sue. It fits exactly my sentiments. 
WaLTER METZNER 
St. Helena, California. 


“Splendid Medicine” 


o the Editor: 


Last night I spent two very happy hours 
reading the March number of THE RorTarIAN. 
| congratulate you on this most splendid in- 
spiring copy of the periodical. Being a school 
uperintendent, naturally, I read and thought 
id drew my conclusions through the eyes of 

school man, but this March Rorartan is a 
genuine contribution towards the uplift of men 
in every walk of life. There is real pep and 
buoyancy and glow and grip in every page. 

! would like to grip the hand of James C. 


D1 
I 


io} 
of 











‘man and thank him for that page of class- 
c truth under the heading “Consider the Spar- 
row,” and what a beautiful picture of Rotary 
in action is given by Floyd Starr in “There Are 
Certainly, everyone should read 
ourage Under Fire.” Thanks to James E. 
helton tor that impetus in our fight against 


No Bad Boys.” 


Shelt 


? 


Letters are invited from readers o| 


new viewpoints on Rotary 


depression. And everything else in this March 
number is literature for the tume Ht wa 
yreat number, and | wish a million copies and 
more could go into the hands of a muilhios en 
and more who need this splendid medicine 
the mind and grip to carry on 
JoHN RUNDLE 
Py nt, The Rotary ¢ 


Grenada, Mississippi 


- YW ‘ay Ahead” 


lo the Editor: 
ROTARIAN 1s way ahead of any 


that | 


I believe TH 


club magazine know about. It is very 


readable and interesting and | hope 
high standard 
Wittiam B. Wacrtet 
President The Rotary ¢ 


Nebraska. 


keep it up to its pre 


Cit 


Beatrice, 


Textbooks on Esperanto 


To the Editor: 


I am sure that there are many readers of THI 


wl looking 
Al] 


the great international associations, including 


interested in 


Esperanto. 


ROTARIAN 10 would be 


into the international language 


over 400 chambers of commerce, and man ra 
Rotary clubs, have endorsed the teaching and 
use of Esperanto. 

In order to give this opportunity, the Es- 
peranto Foundation of Madison, Wisconsin, will 
give away free of charge one thousand small 
textbooks containing the whole grammar of 
Esperanto, some exercises, a vocabulary of 
3.000 words, a portion of the Bible, a copy of 


a speech on Esperanto by a Rotarian and other 


the first 
sand persons who send in their name, 


literature of movement, to the thou 

address, 

and six cents in postage to cover mailing. 
GLENN P. TURNER 


Director, Esperanto Foundation 


Sherlock Hotel Building, 


Madison, Wisconsin. 


“Mis-Statement”’ 
To the Editor: 


Allow us to make reference to a mis-statement 
With | 


made in a recent Rorarian. all due de- 
that paper, 

necessary to record that it was to Rotarians M 
A. Gabriel and T. F. H. Kemp that the inception 


of this club was due. 


ference to valuable we think it 


T he idea was mooted by 
Dr. Gabriel and Mr. Kemp during the visit of 
Commissioner Davidson, following a dinner in 
Kuala Lumpur. The club was started with the 
active co-operation of Dr. Ansley-Young, who 

To the 
Huat at the 
“Past-preside nt 


was also elected first president. use 
Rotarian Goh Hock 
last installation dinner meeting: 


Ansley-Young worked hard and it is due to his 


words of 


great ability and indefatigable energy that this 
club is what it is today.”” A better selection than 
Dr. Ansley-Young could not have been made, 
and much as we disclaim the epithet “mutual 
admiration,” facts are facts. 

Mr. V. Hess 


Klang and Coast, Federated Malay State 


p’ obviems. 


fering comments up mn articiés, 


— . 
by i bh, , set a 
They SAOUIG Oe as OrieyT Us poss 





M \ i ie W i ti 
Sschoheld i ik 
471y } 1 »>™M 
( ) « i ind t 
in the long t ill ¢ | 
the revio stag t ution f tl 
business cye l k it i 

) at the old ive « ri une nt i 
suran Est ( in t 
system that ne . I i 
ttack therefore lic 

Ernest H. Han 
Professor of Econor 
Northu 
Evanston, Illinois 
George Eliot Fellowship 
é 
To the Edit 

In this town of Nuneaton (Warwi 
the birthplace of Gi e Eliot, we | 
succeeded in estal ni George | t Fe 
lowship, and there are indications that it 

ing to be ne t t ti i 
institutions 

The idea or ited { 1 the friendly a i 
tions of§f the Nuneaton Rotar ( b i d 
number of the Rotarians are member f tl 
Fellowship 

We have faith « gh to believe that th 
bounds of the Fellow hould be is Wick 
is to include all English-speaking peopl 
least. 

Iam asking the editor of Che Rota Wheel 
to publish an invitation to British Rotarian 
to ascertain if you will be kind enough t 
assist us to get into touch with America 
Rotary friends, either by way of a message 1 
our Official Journal, or by any suggesti 
join the fellowship 1 I now approacl 
through the post 

A. H. Moort 
Secretary, The George Eliot Fellowshit 
Nuneaton, England 
Hawau Bound 
To the Editor 

Having just learned that a number of Easter 
Rotarians are planning a trip to Hawau att 
the Seattle Convention, may I inform the 
through your publication, before their plans ar 
perfected, of the pre-convention Rotary tour 


Hawaii? 


We sail from San Francisco June 3; 
Angeles June 4, on the new luxurious Mat 
steamship “Monterey,” arriving at Honol 
June g. June 12 to 14 the Fourth Pa 
Rotary Conference will be held in Honolt 
affording a splendid cpportunity to meet d 
gates from New Zealand, Australia, Ch 


Japan, and other Pacific countries. We Ie 


Honolulu June 15 on the palatial Matson stear 
‘Malolo,” 


opening of the Convention on the 21st. 


arriving in Seattle in time for 


A very low rate for the round trip has b 
granted. 


| 


I 


u 
if 
ilu 
ele 
ina 
ave 
ner 


th 


iit 


ent 


Will all persons interested please send nar 
I 


and address at once to the undersigned 

















Kepresentanve f Honolulu Club For 
Fourth  Pacifi Rotary Conference 


Street 


Peace Psy ch olog y 
lo the Editor: 

Inasmuch as o Rota | ident, when re 
cently over here, stressed the great importance 


of Rotary expressing its sentuuments in favor of 


disarmament in connection with the Geneva In 


ternational Conference, we, the members of the 
Norwalk Rotary Club, suggest that Rotary In 
ternational petition the President of the United 
Stat to change the name of the War Ofhce 


Department to that of Peace Maintenance Office 


Mepartment, feeling that the psychology of such 
change in the na of that de}; irtment will 
have a yreater tenden toward International 
eace. 
FRANK GOODCHILD 
South Norwalk, Connecticut 


“Girbo's.” 


lo the Editor: 

foday, | think the most valuable work Ro 
tary could possibly do, would be to develop in 
dividualism—to endeavour to insull in tathers 


and mothers the idea that theirs is the respon 


sibility for the physical and mental training and 


education of their children. Passing the respon 


sibility over to Governments, politicians, edu- 


cationalists, and various organizations is a mis- 


take. As assistants they are valuable, as sub- 


stitutes they are not. The clubroom, and other 


social laces are, in my opinion, but 


meetung-p 


poor substitutes for the home 


Personally, | would much rather see a hun- 
dred Rotarians invite a hundred boys and girls 
into their homes for a holiday than subscribe 
so many dollars per head to send them to camp. 
Camps I admit, are desirable, and, in some 
cases, Necessary They do much good, but the 
home is the best place to train a boy or a girl 
\ good home is the best place to invite a boy 
or a girl to visit I would rather see a man 
make le money and spend more tume with 
his boy or girl—his golf game go off, and his 
knowledge of the boy or girl improve. A moth 


: 
er would be worth more if she was a_ poor 


1 


bridge player, but a real top-notcher at playing 
with the kids. 

The idea of working hard all your life with 
the object of leaving those dependent upon you 
America has 


est of all. 


I would lke America 


a fortune is the poo 
coined many new word 
to coin one more—‘girbo,”” meaning girl and 
boy. A boy ts only half of the whole. We men 
think more, talk more, of the boy than of the 
virl, A boy may be the “father of the man” 
but the girl is the mother of the father and 
the woman. On her as much as on the man 
depends the future of the race. 

We think more of 
We worship the hero who faces 


the spectacular than of 
the practical. 
danger and the man who leaves home to dis- 
cover this or that. We honour the professor 
who devotes his life to studying infinite space 
even though he neglects his “girbos.”’ 
Radium is not the most valuable material in 
the world. Hundreds of men throughout the 
universe are devoting their time and money 
in an endeavour to capture the mighty atom and 
smash it, to learn the secrets of its hidden 
power, use it to drive our engines, develop heat, 


light, and power, control the universe by its 


influence—but the atom is nothing compared 


with “girbos.”’ On “girbos’’ depend the future 


of the univers¢ 


\. |. HutrcHinson 


Auckland, New Zealand 


Private Ownership 


lo the Editor: 
In every Rotary club, with few exceptions, 


the electric light and power classificauon is 
filled by an executive of some electric light and 
power company who is striving to embrace the 
Rotary ideal of 
struggle that every Rotarian meets, the wrestle 


with himself, the combat with early 


service. He has the same 
nouons; 
but he strives toward the same goal of Rotary 
achievement. His business refines in the same 
Rotary smelter. Service is his watchword. In 
no other business does there come so many 
pportunities to serve. The whole electric light 
and power industry is actuated by the highest 
ideals of service, 

Unlike the representative of any other classi- 
fication, he stands alone in his community, 1n 
most instances there being no competitive con- 
cern in the community. The executives of 
ympanies serving other communities whom he 
are likely 
nembers of Rotary clubs in their communities. 
seed, then, finds fertile soil at 


These field executives of the power 


neets at trade association gatherings 
Rotary these 
meetings. 
industry are dominant factors in shaping the 
policy and practices of the industry, although in 
many cases they have no financial interest in 
the firms they are employed by. 

The industry, in order to carry on must secure 
permits to use public property. These permits 
are given in the form of franchises. So uneasy 
is the public regarding the industry that the 
renewal of loca! franchises is becoming sources 
of heated discussions, manipulation, and mis- 
carriage. Into this disturbed atmosphere has 
come a host of socialism with its advocacy of 
municipal ownership. In some instances munic- 
ipal ownership campaigns materialize success- 
fully. The public have lost sight of the factors 
of private ownership which have developed the 
possible excellent service 


business and made 


and low rates. The use of electricity generally 
throughout the country has been popularized 
by the enterprise and initiative of private in- 
dividuals but the public seem to have lost sight 
of or have not been informed of the part private 
ownership has played in this important de- 
What adds force to the raid of 
socialism is the support given it by prominent 
The months of 


velopment. 


local citizens and Rotarians. 
close Rotary association and weekly bread break- 
ing between Rotarians does not seem to bring 
them on a common ground of understanding 
regarding this question and a great injustice 
is unconsciously being done Rotarians who hold 
the classification of the electric light and power 
industry. 

The purpose of this discussion is not to seek 
sympathy for the electric light and power in- 
dustry but to arouse some thought as to the 
influence of the present situation on Rotary. 
It is not for the purpose of causing a rush of 
Rotarians to the rescue of a particular industry 
but for the purpose of awakening a desire in 
the minds of individual Rotarians to retain 
faith in private ownership of industry. There 
is involved in this situation a matter on which 
Rotarians can well take heed. In the processes 
of time, with recurring and increased com- 
plexities in the conduct of business, a raid by 
socialism on some other industry or industries 


is possible. These raids attack the foundation 
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of Rotary 


private ownership. 


which is spread 
This is not a brief for 
power industry but it is a 
May every Rotarian give carefy 
points brought out in this dis 
he judge the power industry 
to the confidence and respect 
influen ed 


him not be unduly 


f + 
| 


statements which arise out 


waged and let him be guided 
Rotarian who represents the 
along the road to understandi: 
conditions surrounding the rend 
light and power service Let 
serve business to private ownersh; 
and initiative. 


Albert Lea, Minnesota 


President Lincoln 
lo the Editor: 

May I be permitted to criticize, 
spirit, that feature of the editoria 
issue of THE RoraTian that ret 
Lincoln as a “small town law 
ference, that the real Lincoln wa 
a myth that had raised him to 
a hero. 

It would seem that the life 
had been made the subject of 1 
hundred biographies and_ books, 
sands of addresses could not be v¢ 
that he was cradled in poverty is not 
that he split rails is not a myth; Gett 
not a myth; the emancipation pro 
not a myth; his masterful direction 
No myth that t 
man could create would 


war is not a myth. 





nation of 
parable or would add to his renown 
shadow his real greatness. 

It would also seem that an attorney w 


his own state, ranked as the peer of D 
Davis, Chief Justice of the United St S 
preme Court, Lyman Trumbull, St 


Logan, O. H. Browning, and attor 
eminence, an attorney who 

enough to be employed in the trial 
the U. S. 
cinnati, Indianapolis and other import 


Courts in Chicago, St. Louis, ( 


large enough to be employed by Georg 
McClellan to handle the business of the | 


Central Railroad of which he was_ preside 
must have been considered something 
than a “small town lawyer,” as we unde 


the implication that that term carries 
You also say that Mr. Lincoln was a 

“important man in Washington.” Why 

his importance to Washington when 

a nation-wide expanse? 


Fremont, Nebraska. 

Note: It seems to be the fate of great 
their very fame tends, with the years 
them from flesh-and-blood reality to a Homer 
Hero worship, unfortunate 
Some of 1 


remoteness. 
often brings idealization. 
biographers (not Carl Sandburg, however) hat 
contributed to an aura of admiration about 
figure which makes difficult to acquire a true 
appreciation of his essential humanness. It 
in a small community that he learned 
humble virtues of sympathy and friendline 
lessons he did not forget when responsibilit 
and honors called him elsewhere. Lincoln ws 
a human being, a very personable one, a sm 
town—but not a “small-town” lawyer; hence 
the editorial —Editor. 
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» Sydney W. 





él “arbol 

tad” en su UI- 
Kotary Club ae 
Rhodesia Me- 
en ceremonias 
pa ticipado 

nte Pascall en 
visitas a los 
clubs, a suges- 
Pre sidente Hon- 
de Rotary Inter- 
Paul P. Harris. 
goza de la 
franca y mas Se- 
las hospita- 

” escribe el Presi- 


dente Pascall. 


Ante EI Nuevo Conflicto 


Por Alex Luna 


C )MO aves negras, agoreras de nue- 

vos dias de luto para la humanidad, 

las noticias del conflicto en el Lejano 

Oriente han volado rapidas por el 
nado 

E] ruido a guerra: ese ruido tan odiado 

que, a la vez, en forma seductora, 

a los corazones de muchos hom- 
res, ha despertado en ellos las dormidas 
asiones y ha hecho que se levanten 
biciosos los apetitos. 

“Amaos los unos a los otros.” “Paz 

la Tierra a los hombres de buena 
oluntad.” 

Qué sonido tan hueco vuelven a tener 
stas palabras que tanto oimos repetir al 
nalizar la ultima contienda europea. 

Ya hemos olvidado los horrores de 
aquellos dias no lejanos; ya hemos olvi- 
lado los millones de muertos; ya no 
recordamos los millones de ciegos y de 

utilados que, cual piltrafas humanas, 


son el recuerdo viviente de aquella gran 
tragedia. 

La civilizacion y el progreso han pues 
to en nuestras manos medios y métodos 
que nos permiten destruirnos mas rapid 
amente cada dia. Si vivimos a toda velo 
cidad ¢:no es légico que nos matemos 
también a toda velocidad? 

El final de la actual civilizacién no 
parece estar tan lejano. Su ocaso ya s 
vistumbra, mas es tan horroroso, tan 
negro, que la humanidad, acobardada 
por el cumulo de culpas que sobre ella 
pesan, se cubre la cara para no verlo, o 
desvia, insensata, la mirada hacia otro 
lado donde, por el momento, no esté 
la voragine, sino el falso remanso con sus 
grandes egoismos y torcidos rumbos, por 
los que, caminando a ciegas, libre de 
todo freno, sin respete para nada, ni 
para nadie, con la moral perdida y sin fe 
alguna, va a marchas forzadas hacia 





un final sin precedente en la_ historia 


del mundo. 

Los altos ideales de Rotary son una 
clara luz, un faro en la negra oscuridad 
de los actuales tiempos. 

Vayamos por las rutas que esa luz 
ilumina. Abramos nuestras conciencias 
para que éntre en ellas y nos haga mas 
tolerantes, mas comprens!ivos, menos 
egoistas, mas sencillos y, en una palabra, 
mas buenos. 

Sintamos y practiquemos los postula 
dos de nuestra institucién. Tal vez no 
nos alcance el premio a nuestro sacrificio, 
J 


1 nosotros ¢ 


pues sacrificio es ahogar « 
deseo morboso de contienda que tenemos 


arraigado, pero S1 lo profundo yY grave 
] 


del mal impide que disfrutemos de 
premio, los que nos sucedan lo disfru 
taran al encontrar entre los hombres de 
sus dias, una mayor concordia y un 


mejor entendimiento. 


Relaciones Internacionales en la Convencion. ... Por R. L. Hill 


| La crisis mundial, la conferencia del 
lesarme y la tirantez de relaciones en el 
Lejano Oriente hacen imperiosa la necesi- 
lad de que se adopte una ruta perfecta 

nte definida para el servicio de Rotary 
en las relaciones internacionales. Este 
problema ser4 tratado de manera amplia 


en Seattle por los mds notables oradores. 


El primero de ellos, sera el presidente 
Pascall, quien terminara en la conven- 
cién su viaje al rededor del mundo, 
hazafia que realiza por primera vez un 
presidente de Rotary International. 

Otra_ relacién interesantisima sobre 
asuntos de cardcter internacional la ofre 
cera la Sra. Davidson, esposa de “Jim” 


Davidson, comisionado honorario de Ro 
tary que organizé veintitrés clubes entre 
El] Cairo y Hong Kong, siendo su esfuer 
zo el que verdaderamente completdé la 
obra de llevar el rotarismo a todas la 
regiones del mundo. Motivos de salud 
impiden que “Jim” personalmente hable 
de este portentoso acontecimiento rotario. 
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Del resultado de los esfuerzos rotarios 
en el empefio de lograr una mejor com- 
prensién internacional hablara el Rev. 
William Thomson Elliott, uno de los 
oradores mas brillantes de Rotary. 

Y de una manera concreta se ocupara 
en el estudio de “;Cual debe ser la ruta 
de Rotary en conexién con sus activida- 
des de carActer internacional?” el rotario 
Will R. Manier, Jr., miembro sefialado 
de muchas convenciones y uno de los 
principales colaboradores en la _prepa- 
racién del memorable acuerdo que deter- 
miné la politica de Rotary en conexidn 
con actividades de cardcter civico. 

Los preparativos que se han realizado 
en Seattle para la convencién son de lo 
mds completo, no solamente para que la 
misma sea fuente inagotable de inspira- 
cién para el rotario, sino también para 
que le ofrezca la ocasiébn de gozar de 
las mas deliciosas vacaciones que haya 
podido sofiar. 


El Ocaso de Una Epoca 
Por Stuart Chase 


La cultura derivada de la imposicién 
de la mdquina en las actividades huma- 
nas ha de funcionar con absoluta regu- 
laridad en cada una de sus caracteristicas 
interdependientes. Si no se gobierna en 
tal sentido, perecera. La maquina ha 
originado ciertos valores en el activo de 
la humanidad y promete muchos mas, si 
se logra un debido gobierno de su in- 
menso poder. Entre estos valores po- 
demos contar: el mejoramiento en las 
condiciones generales de vida; menos 
horas de trabajo; un alivio en las labores 
rudas; mejor salud y mayor longevidad; 
menos supersticiones y el progreso de las 
condiciones cientificas. 

De no menor importancia, figuran en 
cl pasivo los siguientes: la mecanizacién 
de la guerra; el despilfarro de los recur- 
sos naturales; la tendencia a uniformar el 
tipo social de vida; la vertiginosa rapidez 
de la vida moderna; un nuevo analfa- 
betismo; las diversiones comercializadas 
y el problema de los sin trabajo. 

Una gran parte de este pasivo segura- 
mente que podra ser liquidada mediante 
planes econdédmicos nacionales dentro de 


Actividades Rotarias 


Canada—(Montreal)—Los_rotarios locales 
han organizado conciertos especiales para los 


enfermos del Hospital del Sagrado Corazén, 


en Cartierville, y para los del Santorio de 
Santa Agueda. 
India—(Madris)—El Rotary Club dis- 


tribuyé6 en enero 256 raciones de arroz entre 
nativos menesterosos. Cerca de cincuenta per- 
sonas, principalmente nifios, recibieron alimen- 
tos diariamente en las escuelas de la catedral de 
Royapettah durante el mes de febrero. 

Africa del Sur—(Durban)—El comité de 





Bviciamos en este numero la 
publicacién mensual de extractos en 
espanol de los principales articulos 
que en el mismo numero de “The 
Rotarian” aparezcan, lo que creemos 
sera de particular interés para nues- 
tros lectores de habla espanla. Estos 
breves sumarios pueden ser fuente 
de sugestiones tanto para el rotario 
individualmente, como para los co- 
mités de los clubes, sobre la manera 
en que pueden aprovecharse de los 
articulos de la revista ya sea en la 
preparacién de programas, ya en un 
mds amplio desarrollo de las activi- 
dades del club. 

Agradeceriamos cualquier comen- 
tario en relacién con la forma en 
que podamos hacer de esta seccién 
algo verdaderamente util para nues- 
tros lectores de habla espafola. 











los limites de algunos paises, pero que- 
dard siempre la enorme amenaza de la 
guerra mecanizada, amenaza que sdlo 
podra suprimir un salvador acuerdo in- 
ternacional, 


(Fomentan Las Olimpia- 
das La Buena Voluntad? 
Por Almon E. Roth 


Por mas que las justas atléticas inter- 
nacionales probablemente no han llenado 
hasta ahora nuestras esperanzas en el 
sentido de fomentar una _perdurable 
buena voluntad internacional, esta cir- 
cunstancia no no debe desanimar a na- 
cién alguna para participar en tales con- 
cursos. La inherente indole de rivalidad 
de los eventos atléticos es lo tinico que 


puede considerarse como causa de algunas 


fricciones. Probablemente existe la posi- 
bilidad de que a través de los juegos 
olimpicos las naciones del mundo reciban 
una leccién de verdadero espiritu de- 
portista, ya que no se puede culpar a 
una nacién, por las cincuenta naciones 
restantes, de la carencia de tal espiritu. 

En los Estados Unidos de América, la 
nacién en general tiene una percepcién 
clara de su responsabilidad como an- 
fitrién de los participantes en la Olim- 


relaciones sociales del Rotary club patrociné 
una bien organizada campafia para reunir ropa, 
libros, juguetes, etc., con el objeto de distri- 
buirlos entre las familias necesitadas. Tal 
campajfia se Ilevé a cabo del lo. al 15 de marzo. 

Australia—(Warrnambool)—En la _pasada 
primavera el Rotary Club distribuyé entre los 
nifios de las escuelas semillas de hortaliza por 
valor de cinco libras esterlinas y se organizé un 
concurso para premiar los mejores jardines y 
huertos. Tanta los padres de los nifios como 
el ptblico en general se interesaron mucho 
en el proyecto. 


THE ROT ARIAN 
piada que tendr4 lugar este a; 
Angeles, California, del ry 
14 de agosto. Los atletas 
del extranjero serdn objeto de toda clas 
de atenciones y se suprimirdn ee 
favor todas las molestias y formal; wi 
que sufren los que en casos ordinas 
visitan un pais extrajio. : 
Los rotarios de California abrigan | 
esperanza muy cordial de que rotar; 
de muy diversos paises podran concyr. 
a este notable espectaculo internacion,, 


iV en Los 


410 3. 





Impresiones de Rusia 
Por R. E. Porter 


Rusia es un pais de contrastes y de 
contradicciones, fuente de fe fantéstic, 
para unos y de fiutiles temores, pa, 
otros. A través de un plan que no ak 
de compasiones, persigue el propésito ¢ 
educar a un pueblo analfabeta, de » 
jorar sus condiciones sociales y de hy 
tarse a si misma, en el terreno econém: 
como nacién. Los nifios, la juventud. 
igualdad de los sexos y la cultury 
comunista despertaron mi mayor interés 
en mis viajes por Rusia. Los nifios ; 
la nueva Rusia pueden contarse ent 
los mas ambiciosos, inteligentes y llenos 
de aspiraciones en el mundo. 

Surge la pregunta de si podran con. 
tinuar sustituyendo la religién con ¢ 
comunismo. Posiblemente la educacidn 
ampliara el horizonte soviet y capacitari 
a los rusos para darse cuenta de qu 
queda lugar para una divinidad, que 
necesariamente existe. 

Los Estados Unidos y Rusia estan colo 
dados en los polos opuestos de la organ 
zacién econdmica actual. Los primero: 
tienen abundancia de alimentos, ropa \ 
hogares y, sin embargo, vive dentro ( 
sus limites una multitud que goza mv) 
deficientemente de estos bienes. Rusia 
esta capacitada para producir en cantidad 
suficiente estos articulos esenciales para 
la vida humana y, no obstante, millones 
de hombres dentro de su basto territorio 
sufren por la carencia de ellos. 

A mi regreso me siento muy entusiasta 
de los proletarios, pero si he de ser fran 
co, soy un escéptico acerca del resultado 
del plan proletario. 


Inglaterra—(Bradford)—El comité de 
laciones sociales del Rotary club local esta pro 
porcionando medios de transporte para !os hos- 
pitales de nifios con objeto de llevar y trae! 
a los nifios que no puedan caminar y qve 
estén bastante crecidos para ser Ilevados ea 
brazos de sus madres. 

Austria—(Viena)—Los rotarios vieneses tf 
bajan en el establecimiento de un campamen 
to internacional de veraneo en Los Alpes, pa" 
jdvenes de quince a diez y nueve afios, hijos 
de rotarios o parientes de los mismos. 
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perhaps the most truly in- 

id te nal district of Rotary Inter- 
lar gional,’ wrote President Sydney 
iW’. Pascall in describing his wisits 

n | with clubs in the Fifty-fifth Dis- 
Otar wict, comprising Belgian Congo, 
rir Kenya Colony, and the Union of 
{frica. A group of Durban 
Rot »s are here shown with 
President Pascall (third from the 
upon his arrival in their city. 
ge Goodricke, president of the 
club, is at the extreme left. 
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9 ie Vail 
‘ The first airmail service between 
] 
and Capetown carried communications 
oh H ary Commissioner Clare Martin, past 
the Cairo Rotary Club, to District 
| Lorentz of Pretoria, Transvaal. 
iN cease ae : 
vew Rotary Publication 
. Rotary clubs of Alexandria and Cairo (Egypt), 
(Syria), and Jerusalem (Palestine), 
g a new provisional district, have started 
mn of an attractive monthly bulletin. It 
the international character of these clubs, 
ving, for example, six nationalities repre 
ad ented in both the Cairo and Alexandria clubs. 
India 
larity 
oe . . 
Mapras—During January, 256 rice rations 
ta re given by the Madras Rotary Club to desti- 


Hindus. About fifty persons, principally 

-Anglo-Indians, Indian Christians, and 
—were being fed daily at the Royapettah 
dral schools during February. 


South Africa 
Gijts for the Poor 
VUuRBAN—A well-organized campaign to col- 
thing, books, toys, etc., for distressed 
illés Was sponsored by the service committee 
i¢ Rotary club, March 1 to 15. 


The Hawaiian Islands 


Rotary 0 ’ 
Notary Council 

6 ; 

H NOLULU—Marked progress was registered 
“the recent quarterly “council” on educational 
Worl tte , i i 

ork, attended by officers, directors, and chair- 


nN f 


men of the Honolulu Rotary Club. Numerous 














- | Rotary Around the World 


For a quick jaunt around the Rotary world, read this and the three follou 


ing pages. You will find them packed with newsy bits gleaned from 


t 


correspondence with scores of clubs having widely diversified intere 


problems of Rotary interest were discussed 
frankly, and it was voted to submit to the entire 


membership a $5,000 boys’ lodge project. 


Belgium 
Art Exhibit 

Le Cenrre—Rotarians here, cooperating with 
“The Friends of Art,” and the Chamber of Com 
merce and Industry, have organized an exhibi- 
tion of original illustrations of the “Livre du 


Centre,” paintings of Rotarian Fernand Liénaux, 
and sculptures of M. Robert Delnest. 


Czechoslovakia 


Rotarian Honored 
Pracue—Prof. Dr. Vaclav Tille, former gov- 
ernor of District Sixty-six, recently was decorated 
by the King of the Belgians for his activities in 
! 


promoting cordial Czechoslovak-Belgian rela- 


tions. 


Austria 
Alpine Camp 


VieENNA—Viennese Rotarians are establishing 
an international summer camp in the Salzburg 
Alps for boys between fifteen and nineteen who 


are sons or relatives of Rotarians. 


Germany 
Would Rebuild Castle 


SruTTGART—Unique community service is be- 
ing rendered by the Stuttgart Rotary Club in 
agitating for the restoration of the Stuttgart 
castle, destroyed by fire. 


Lighten Secretary's Work 
DrespeEN—Konsul von Frenckell, secretary of 
the local Rotary club, has provided three forms 


useful in simplifying club secretarial work. One 


vr. = 
is in the nature of a promissory note, permitul 
the club to draw on a member's bank 

for semi-annual dues; another secures full int 
nation about the classification of a member, and 
pledges him to speak once a year on it if 
quested; the third has to do with attendanc 
The Netherlands 

: : 

Belgium . . Holland 
RoTTERDAM—Economic rapprochement 
tween Belgium and the Netherlands was di 

cussed by Rotarians of Districts Fifty-nine 
Sixty-one held recently in this cit 
Travel Films 

AMSTERDAM—Motion picture films show 
life among the people of Holland have bee 
made available to Rotary clubs of the Unit 
States by the secretary of the Amsterdam Rota 
Club. Arrangements for use of the films ma 
made through the central office of Rot 
International 
Federated Malay States 

y ) 

{ttack Unemployment 

Kuata Lumpur—the problem of local ur 
ployment, especially among the clerical cla 
has been put in the hands of a co t 
committee as result of a community meet 
called by the Rotary club. Rotarians are also 
Operating with educational authorities in Selar 

fae | 


gor, to aid in securing employment { 


leav ing sc hool 


France 


International! 


Nice—Rotarians from France, Italy, Belgium 
Holland, Spain, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania 


were guests recently at an international luncheon 















































‘a.) Rotarians, who with scores of other organiza 


tions are observing the bicentennial anniversary of Washington, placed 
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Plan Re gional Conference 
LAUSANNE—4 t embe I 
| ind, Austria, the Netherland S 
ind t t it! o la 
d il conterence t I 
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fourth Fe, 
, 
Argent nd, Rotarians were Aosts 
, , 
clubs in the 


Membe rs 


attention 


anniversary, Santa 


to surrounding 
District. 


spec tal 


Sixty-third 
are Get 
this 


lief work, to unemployment, to 


oling 

} } en 
year to the direction of re- 
Argentine s 


the 


an improvement in 


economic situation, and to 


} } 
deveiopment of an interna 
tional attitude among Santa Fe 


c i udren. 


of Mary, 


Washington’s mother. Members of the 


greater dissemination of information about 


was for more than fifty years, the center 
of Washington's family life. 


lreland 
Irish Hospitality 


Dus_in—Rotarians planning to attend the 
Eucharistic Congress at Dublin, June 22 to 26, 
hould communicate with the Rotary club here. 
Meetings are held on Mondays at one o'clock, but 
because of the large crowds expected, reserva 


tions should be made in advance. 


Cuba 
$1500 To Ouake Victims 

Santiaco—The $1,500 received from Rotary 
United 


clubs in the States, Canada, and Cuba 


for relief of persons suffering from the earth- 
last 


habilitate homes of poor people. 


quake of February, will be used to re- 


The maximum 


amount to be spent on each house for repairs 





Canada 
Hlold Nine Cli NICS 





Ortawa, OntT.—Nin 
children were held in Fel 
ot the crippled children 


Rotary Club. Two 
one from Ottawa, o 


Ottawa 





ported, 








Service . {ppreciated 





St. CATHERINEs, Ont.—] 


nurse committee has sent 








Rotary Club a letter expressing 





for assistance given in 


hild 
children 





Concerts at Hospitals 





MonTREAL, Qur.—Local R 
special concerts for patients 
vartierville, and 


hospital, ¢ 


anatorium., 








Argentina 


rt 
MENDOZA 


an exhibition of 


) 
Rotarians 


SPONnSOr 
Tung Oil 


Santa Fe Rotaria 


seeds to see if T ung oil can 


Santa Fr- 
territory. Tung oil is used 


of paints and varnishes. 


Medals .... Books 


TucuMan—Medals have be 


Rotary 


Club to outsta 
Another 

he d | j f | ket 

the distribution of DOOKs to 


Tucuman 


ata local college. 


Sweden 
Hundred Helped 


Some 800 


kron 


GoTEBURG— ¢ 
tributed by Goteburg Rotaria1 


























dred extremely needy persons 
The United States 
meeting of the Goteburg Rot 


consu 


especial observance was ma 


the 


tennial anniversary of 


Washington. 


England 
Confidential 
Liverpoot—Realizing that many t 


need a confidential and friend! 


Liverpool Rotary Club has formed a 


i i 


a | 


























The European Economic Advisory Committee which met at Genoa, Italy, the early part of February, and 
which gave consideration to such questions as the further extension of Rotary in Europe, re-districting, 
the Youth Mo. ement, and the economic situation. | 





In the picture are (left to right) standing: Wm. de Cock Buning, Holland; (in the foreground) Count Gr. Uff. Dott. 1 

cesco Puccio, Prefumo, Italy; Avv. Mario Bertolotto, Italy; Wilfrid Andrews, England; Dr. Rowland Hegedus, Hur 

Milan Stojadinovic, Jugoslovia; Dr. Edouard Willems, Belgium; Comm. Ing. Felice Seghezza, Italy; Sir Chas A.M 

Bart, England; Dr. Eugenio Belimbau, Italy; Hugh Galloway, England; Dr. Herbert Schofield, England; Ing. M. B. ¢ 
Austria; Thorleif Evanths, Norway; W. H. Francke, Switzerland; W. W. Blair-Fish, England; H. Chr. Helweg-Mil 


Denmark; Tommaso Finizio, Italy; Dr. Alex. O. Potter, Switzerland. Left to right seated: Salvador Echeandia, Spain; A 
' ‘ 


Cervenka, Czechoslovakia; On. Gr. Uff. Biagio Borriello, Italy; Bergrat Dr. Ing. Otto Bohler, Austria; S. E. Prof. Giu 
Belluzzo, Italy; Prof. André Gardot, France; Ernst Krelage, Holland; Kurt Belfrage, Sweden. 


h may be consulted by members in _ ing speakers of international prominence. Wi Australia 
difficulties. Rogers, humorist, and Richard Haliburton, tra 
, *h - Jens 
+ Prisoners eller, are among those who have been on the Children and Gardens 
i risoners , F woas »@ | 
programs this year. On “Will Rogers Day,” $264 WARRNAMBOOL—Last spring five pounds’ } 
CHELMSFORD genie vs gpa Rotarians was contributed to the unemployment fund. worth of vegetable seeds were distributed by the 
prisons each week. As a result of local Rotary club ¢ inl chihtenn =f 
yn fruit growing, prisoners are experi- Pp paeian fos the best a hI 
v oO ne pest gar 1 plot nda eveta 
with fruit trees and bushes as much as eru , ) , , 
5 followed. Parents and the general public tooK 
ed opportunities permit. 7" 
VI I Theater Benefit much interest in the project 
Cooperation — 
} Moouvrcua—A theatri entertainment. spor “ ” | 
, aah | . foguecua—A theatrical entertai Daughters’ Day | 
BIRMINGHAM—T he Community Service Com- sored by Rotarians, netted a considerable su . : 
Birmingham Rotary Club has been for charity. 7 lopart—Perhaps feeling that girls are ¢ 
slighted »bart Rotariar st d IC- 
in active effort to cooperate with other “— ighted, Hobart Rotarians staged a su 
. ° . essf ‘T) hter | ° 
) the city interested in community serv | , ; ul “Daugh -" 
ects ndia 
ects. Community Service 
des for Sick Children | iceroy a Rotarian Ipswich—tThe « munity service 
Braprorp—The community service committee The Rotary clubs of India have elected the of the Ipswich club ha nsored an intet 
the local Rotary club are providing motor Right Honorable The Earl of Willingdon series of talks on community enterprises. 
transportati¢ , . » Chi ne © 3; G » C.. ha eroy of , 
. ans} rtati to and from the Children’s hos G. C. Si GG. FB. Es I ¢ etc., vicero Childows Apprec ites | 
pital for children who cannot walk and are too India, to honorary membership. 
| é ) P ‘“ohank - _— 1, 
big to be carried by their mothers. PeatH—Many ‘tha i 
. . . eCE ~d ym tl =4 state children | rded 
a - Chari Outing for 500 Children received trom the 174 sta dren boarded 
,oncert for -harity Cc R 7 ; with foster parents, to whom Christmas ¢ 
: , , “ALCUTTA—Recruited from local orphanage ; ana 
SaLForD—Salford Rotarians annually have a : es were personally delivered by members of th 
ake. : and schools, 500 children, of both sexes an Perth R - Clu 
ublic concert, proceeds of which are devoted to . . ; erth Notary Ulub. 
the poor children’ P various complexions and races, were recent! 
he poor children’s camp at Prestatyn. . “i R a ES: ; 
i given a picnic at the Botanical Gardens by th Meet Daily 
a Calcutta Rotary Club. " 
Y ; SypNeY—About thirty Sydney Rotarians—‘“the 
Castles regulars”—meet daily for luncheon in the new 
lub room, headquarters of the Sydney Rotar 
Parma—A beauti eee , headquarter In 
tiieeeites — folder giving historical Club. Regular Tuesday luncheons, however, arc 
informatio ; . 1 
7 ge ion on and views of castles in and about Honor T. C. Thomsen held in the customary place. 
his city has been issued by the Parma Rotary s 
Club ° CopENHAGEN—In recognition of distinguishes 


bs ‘ew Club 
service given by T. C Thomsen, Danish Rotary New Clul 


Straits Settlements clubs will name a room in the Cité Universitaire LismorE——Fred. R. Burle district governor 


Rovere : at Paris, in his honor. Rotarian Thomsen 1s presented the charter from Rotary Internati 
gers . . . Haliburton Beas ; Advisory Committee } wily org d R » clut hi 
chairman of the European Advisory Committee to the newly organized Rotary club in thi 

SINGAPoRE—Being at the world’s crossroads. and former director and honorary commissioner __ recently. Several Rotarians from other cities were 


h 
the 


© singapore Rotary Club is fortunate in secur- of Rotary International. present. 


























Holland, 


gium, 


vakia, and Rumania attended this 
luncheon given by the Rotary Club 
of Nice to welcome members of the 
newly organized club of San Remo, 
General Ph. 
Frantz, president of the host club, 
is seated at the extreme left at the 

head table. 


Italy, into Rotary. 


Chile 
IHlonor Teachers 

CONCEPCION Teacher were guest Tt honor 
it a mecting recent held by the Concepcion 
Rotary Club. Books were presented to the vari 


ous school libraries 


: ‘ 
Relief 

CoronEL—More than a do ins ildren 
have been placed in a recuperative institution b 
the Coronel Rotary Club 

Teachers Invited 

Los ANDES Instructor irom tl r ols of 
this city are invited each week to tin of 
the Rotary club, where frequent di 1 ir 
held on ways to pro te a proper int itl ynal 
mindedness among Los Andes cit 

7 
Children to Mountains 

Curtco—Fifteen children afflicted w ul 
monary trouble have been sent by Curico Ro 
tarians to a mountain home 
$7,000 for Hungry 

MAGALLANES—Magallanes Rotarians have con 


tributed $1,000 to be used to provide 


for 


noon meals 


undernourished school children 


Medicine for Unemployed 


Rancacua—A free medical dispensary for the 
unemployed has been established by the Ran- 
cagua Rotary Club 
United States 
Own Log Cabin Home 

Hutt, Tex.—The Hull-Daisetta Rotary Club 
can boast of being the only Rota lub in 
District Forty-seven to own its own home. It 1s 


by 


extra fifty cent fees 


a log cabin built, in part, 


L-] 


at weekly luncheon sessions. Approximately one 
half of the cost was raised by the Rotary Anns 
who are well organized, and took an active in 
terest in the project. The house is hexagonal in 
shape, resembling a Rotary wheel. A large ‘‘dobe’ 
fireplace gives it a homey atmosphere, and a 


kitchenette in the rear makes it a very practical 
community building. 


Feed 275 Daily 

Bristot, R. I.—A 
nourished Bristol scl children, 
November by the Bristol Rotary 
until May 1 


food for under- 


] 


lOO! 


station 
orm ned last 
Club, will con- 


tinuc At first hot meals were pro- 


vided for but 150 children, but the number has 


steadily increased to 275. 


Eyesight Campaign 


Carro, ILt.—Cairo Rotarians are sponsoring a 


campaign in the schools to improve defective 


eyesight. 


Honor 4-H Children 


DututH—Boys and girls who have taken 


prizes for their 4-H club activities were recent 
guests of Duluth Rotarians. 


Rotarians from France, Italy, Bel 
Spain, Czechoslo- 












Boys Become Cobblers 


) 


Cuester, Pa.—Boys in the slum district, who 


probably otherwise would be street wanderers, 


are now having fun and valuable experience 


cobbling shoes in the club for them organized 
local Rotarians. 
gathering some 2,000 pairs of discarded shoes 
the 


cooperat 


by Boy Scouts cooperated in 


are being reconditioned for 
Other Rotary clubs in the district 


ing by supplying old leather mill belting. Chester 


which poor. 


are 


Rotarians also work with the local juvenile court 
in helping place “bad boys’ in suitable homes 


and providing them with jobs. 


“Ann” Shows How 


Bap Axe, Micu.—Rotary Anns, using their 
given names, took complete charge of the Rotary 
luncheon on February 29, leap year day. The 
of the 
several pointers on how to run the club—and a 


regular incumbents chairs were given 


good time was had by all. 


Sixth Hobby Show 


San Pepro, Catir.—San Pedro Rotarians will 


sponsor their sixth annual boys’ hobby show 
May 19-21. Twenty-three hobby groups will be 
represented from such miscellany as_ button, 


bottle cap, and autograph collections to rabbits, 
birds, and archery. 
Town-Country 


N. D.—Bismarck Rotarians re- 
held their annual dinner for farmers, at 


BisMARCK, 
cently 
which town-country relations were discussed. 


Cherry Blossom Festival 


Beaumont Rotary 
successfully staged its third 


BEAUMONT, CaLiF.—The 
Club on April 3 
Japanese Cherry Blossom Festival. Japanese and 


Americans took part. 


Rotary in Columbus 


Co_umsus, O.—The February issue of Colum- 
bus Today carries an informative article on the 
activities of Columbus Rotarians under the cap- 
tion “The Rotary Wheel on High Street.” 


4-H 

WaukesHa, Wis.—Forty 4-H club leaders 
were recent guests of the rural relations com- 
mittee of the local Rotary club at a weekly 
luncheon. 


Juvenile Survey 

ToLtepo—The local Rotary club is paying half 
of $2,400, the cost of a juvenile probation sur- 
vey. The purpose of the survey is to ascertain 
facts about juvenile delinquency as a measure 
of arousing popular interest in remedial 
measures. 








Cause or Effect? 

Exvxins, W. Va.—The Elkins R 
sists in raising funds to purchas 
dernourished children, furnis! 
them, helps promote the stat 
in work 


children, gives attention to loca 


takes an active interest 


problems—and is, withal, a th 
Rotary unit. 


Honor Washington 
Kans.—Abilene R 
at 
Washington bi-centennial celebr 
in the 


waitresses wore colonial costumes 


ABILENE, 


tained their ladies an unusu 


were arranged form 
ing was called to order by strikir 
reproduction of the famous. libert 
Monthly Entertainment 


Wyominc, Pa.—The success of 


gram, including a historical motion 


voted to Washington, has led 


Rotary Club to plan monthly entertai 


the public. 

Stunt Program 
Detroir, Micu.—A 

six feet, representing a popular m 

was used in a recent meeting of the 

club. A door arrangement in the 


one at a time, members whose birt 


large can\ 


in March. Each was dressed in a cost 


lesquing his business connection. 


Fifteen Cent Luncheons 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Once a mont! 


Rotarians have a fifteen 
saved forty-five cents going to a 
needy. This club has taken care of 


cent lu: 


during the past winter, and at Christ 

the special needs of ten families. 

992 Children Helped 
Wirkes-BarrE, Pa.—Since 1924 


Wilkes-Barre Rotary became active! 


in work with crippled children, 992 


t 


examined—some as many as twent 
413 clinics. Almost 1,300 operation 
performed. Recently Mrs. Harry R 
widow of a Rotarian, added a comp! 
ped playroom to the Rotary Ortho; 
at the General hospital. 


Intercity Fellowship 

Winston-SaLEM, N. C.—Rotar 
Asheboro, High Point, Liberty, 
Thomasville, Siler City, met with th 
ston-Salem recently for fellowship, | 
tertainment. “It is events like this,” « 
the Journal-Sentinel, “that make rea 
of all of us.” 


| 


1 


| 
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international Good - Will 
{n off tatement | 


Tu unfortunate situation which has 
loned in the Orient has given great 


evelo} 


the oficers and the Board of 


F concern 
F pirectors of Rotary International. In 
B oth China and Japan Rotarians are 
‘axiouls to advance international good- 





the Sixth Object of Rotary. 

_ at the same time, patriotic 
ind loyal subjects of their own 
and hence the present situation 

f difficulty for them. All about 

{| are other Rotarians, puzzled 
ied over developments in the 

nd conscious that other countries 
me involved. They are sincerely 

to help compose these serious 
iry International is being asked by 
| by individual Rotarians in dif- 

it countries to take some action to 

, solving these problems. Your 
oficers deeply sympathize with this de- 
sire, and share the hope and belief, wide- 
id throughout the organization, that 
Rotary may be a definite influence in 


—~ fF {he Rotary Hour - Glass 


promoting better understanding. That 
influence cannot, however, properly be 
enlisted as partisan to controversial, 
political or economic measures. It must 
be largely personal and individual and be 
most actively and constructively effective 
in the creation through Rotarians of a 
will for international concord and peace. 
Your officers feel sure that Rotarians 
everywhere, actuated by the principles 
and aspirations of Rotary, will neglect no 
opportunity to give its ideals practical 
expression. 

Your officers urge Rotarians every 
where to be patient and forbearing and 
not to reach hasty or ill-founded con 
clusions which may be based on incom 
plete and possibly misleading informa 
tion, but on the other hand to cultivate 
as dispassionate an attitude as possible. 

We are confident that Rotarians in the 
countries primarily concerned will bring 
Rotary’s vital principles to bear on the 
situation, 

Your officers are following the situa- 
tion with deepest solicitude and with a 
desire and willingness to be of assistance 
wherever such assistance can be extended 


4! 


without prejudice to the principles or t 


policies of Rotary International. 


Nott TI g ‘ 
Robert E. H First Vice Pres ] N 
I 1 Vice Pres Jos W. Jack ) 
( y R. Per Sec ( ac 
ve mmittee ) t Pr I 
Sec 1 Vice Pre B 1 
the | f Rul 


On the Lot. Paul Harris, ex-New 
England collegian, ex-cowboy,  ex-re 
porter, ex-salesman, ex-globe trotter, vet- 
eran Chicago attorney, Rotary’s founder, 
has again demonstrated his versatility 
in the movies. A few weeks ago he faced 
the bright lights in the Chicago studio of 
the Atlas Educational Film Company to 
record in celluloid his own story of the 
rise of the Rotary movement. Paul's sup 
porting cast included Sylvester Schiele, 
Harry Ruggles, and Will Jenson, foun 
ders. The film will be loaned to Rotary 
clubs on request. 

k ok x 

To Honolulu. Rotary International's 
official ambassador to the Fourth Pacific 
Rotary Conference to be held at Hono 


lulu, June 12-14, will be Dr. Crawford 








New York—512 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago—6 So. Michigan Ave. 
London—27 Old Bond Street 
Paris—2 Rue de Castiglione 





Leadership and Appearance 


Men of outstanding leadership reflect distinction not only 
by their ability but by their character of dress. While clothes 
do not make the man, they add materially to appearance; and 
the matter of appearance concerns every man of prominence. 
Mass production so limits the possibility of individuality in 
dress that those who desire distinctiveness find it preferable to 
patronize the custom shop, where they may give expression to their 
personal ideas in exclusive selections. 


With us, each patron is a distinct type and we are prepared 
to capably carry out their most exacting demands in Shirts, 
Neckwear, Robes and other unusual Requisites. Our intelligent 
understanding of individual requirements has won for us a very 
notable patronage in all our four Shops—New York, Chicago, 
London and Paris. 


Our prices are now lower. 


H%. Subha & Company 


SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS ° 





























{ MeCulle ( ort W i ()n 
imo, Canada, past pre dent of Rotar: 
Internationa Sessions v ee over 1n 
to per t representative to reach 
Seatt for tl i ual cc ention ol 

R. | And, ncid tally Hawauan Ro 
taria rise to re irk that too yuch 
redence should not he given reports o! 
troubles in the Isles, that life runs along 
there very muc! i u ual, exaygg rated 
newspaper accot otwithstand 

* * * 

Enterprise. When Armon D. Sinclair, 
of the Sault Ste. Marie (Ontario, Can 
ada) Rotary (¢ b, was asked to talk to 
his fellows on THe Rorartan, he decided 
the iob should be don right Accord 
ingly, he had printed at his own ex 
pense an attractive little booklet. As he 
talked, his listeners jotted down notes 
on the pages which, aside trom appro 


priate comment on THe Rotarian at the 


tops, were blank. 
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Advance Notice. The 1933 conven- man is an ex-Rotarian: | 
tion of Rotary International will be held — the chairman is a Rotaria: 
at Boston. And, in case your memo pad _ teen of the state chairmen 
is handy, the dates are June 26 to 30. or ex-Rotarians; and of th 

ale alle the Chicago district, three 
Rotarians or ex-Rotarians, 


An Old Friend, Vivian Carter, for 
mer editor of THe Rotarian, has organ 
ized the Textile Exchange of London, ot Appointed. Dr. H. Phil 


* * * 


which he is the general manager and  doeng, Java, has been nan 
secretary. Best wishes for a successful commissioner of the provis 
and prosperous service go out to him  “C” which includes the Neth 
from thousands of friends scattered about — Indies. 
the globe for he, to paraphrase on the * * * 


old saw about the sailor, has a friend in 


Square Pegs, Square Holes. 


every port. , 
y | Cervenka, governor of Distr ty-S 


* * * 
keeps up a unique “picture 
Of Rotary Interest. President Hoover — giving biographical data on 
has recently appointed a Citizens’ Re- throughout Czechoslovakia. 1 
construction Organization Committee — he has a certain mission, it 
with state chairman in each of the forty- select for it a man who is 
eight states. The general chairman of the experience, training, interest, 
committee is a Rotarian; the vice chair- tion. 








Famumers Need Medicme Too 


reduction in infant mortality, and four 
teen by reduction in_ tuberculosis, a 
record in part, at least, ascribable to the 
coéperative health program 

If these mortality savings could be 
translated into terms of money, Dr. 
Winslow points out, they would repre 


sent an economic vain to the community 


of at least $300,000 a year, or nearly tivities in connection with a tuber: 

double the annual cost of the health pro- sanatorium and other services, ros 

gram. This annual expenditure involved $176,000 in 1927 and fell to $1/ A 
a per capita cost of $2.20, of which $1.00 in 1929. 


came from the county and its local units, The life and health of the averag 

$.50 from the state, and $.70 from the and small-town dweller, Dr. Wir 
Milbank Memorial Fund. The total ap- declares, depends for protection and « ke 
propriation, exclusive of some special ac- on public health machinery y * 








Rural areas having whole- 


time health officers, 1931 









































irs behind the times. For 
of the population, he main 
should be one public health 


many rural communities 
ttempts to help in the care 
oor over an area comprising 
1 of trom 20,000 tO 40,000. 

public 


Alfred 


conference at 


{fashioned idea of 

former Governor 
& Smith told a health 
as that some one came around 
a red or yellow flag on the 
locked everybody in, and that 
‘ere was to it. That is not the 
ea of public health work today. 
service, laboratory 
an educational 


les clinical 
ursing service, 
for the prevention of disease, 
‘ity for better treatment, and for 
t suited to the needs rather than 
cKet book. 
“There has been a drift towards 
idministration of certain health 
for some time, but it has been a 
‘rift, without proper control. It has been 
ward. But the drift indicates that 
e time is not far away when public 
-alth will be a county function if it is 


roperty and 


anaged.”’ 


cientifically, and econom- 


A DRAMATIC. illustration of the 
{ the county health unit appears in 
ent related by one of the officials 
of a county health department at a recent 
“We had a case of anthrax,” 
They 


conference. 


he said. “That is a terrible disease. 
| me it is almost always sure death. 
\ young fellow, a contractor, just mar- 
ried, went to one of our physicians, who 
had suspicions immediately that the pa- 
tient had anthrax. We had just started 
our laboratory. In half an hour a sample 
of that stuff was being analyzed. The 
doctor’s suspicions were confirmed and 
he wired to Albany for a serum. It was a 
race whether that serum would arrive in 
Anthrax moves fast, and it was a 
race—an express train against the old 
Grim Reaper. There was a man with a 
the station at two o'clock in the 
morning to get the serum out of the 
The boy was nearly dead. 
Restoratives had to be applied. The 
doctor told me it was a matter of half a 
his opinion. The Old Boy 
with the Scythe was right outside. But 
the serum just had the pull, and it 
saved that boy’s life.” 

Since the first full-time county health 
init was organized nineteen years ago 
the services of the more progressive units 
, > been vastly increased. A few of 
has include almost every type of pre- 
Ventive medicine. In the old days the 

iness of the health unit was for the 


time. 


car at 


"1 
mailbag 
1dlidag, 








most part confined to questions of sani 


tation, to sateguarding the water and 


Keeping a iretu 


— 


milk supplies, and ( 
check on cases of communicable disease 
| 


Today health activities incluc 


only these measures having to do with 


environmental sanitation, but in the cas 


of several progressive units also embrace 


visiting nursing, prenatal and postpartum 


care, clinical services offering medical, 


surgical, and dental treatment of many 


kinds, health education campaigns, both 


for the general public and in the schools, 
measures to combat the spread of tuber 
culosis, immunization against diphtheria, 


typhoid, smallpox, scarlet fever, and 


serum treatment for infantile paralysis 


Such an enlarged health program 


naturally involves state and county ap 


propriations 


years, 


provided, often 


han those of forme: 


hundred d 


vreater t 
when a tew ollars wa 


reluctantly, by public ol 


] 
hciais tor pay y sSalaric ( t one 
two persons constituting the entire pet 
] } nt t} 1 ay rtn ont 
sonnel of the county heaith departme 
Proper ner ven th im cnareel 
roperty owners, even those in sparse 


settled districts who see how every dolla: 


of their taxes is expended, now realize 
that an efficient health department is an 
absolute necessity for every progressive 
rural community The county hea 

administrative unit is being increasing! 
recognized as a means of securing for tl 

farm and the village a ‘health service 


which shall | 
and in prevention of 


ing and 


be efhicient both in economy 


t+ 


unnecessary suliel 


disease 


This is an invitation 


FROM ROTARIANS 


To 


ROTARIANS 


to attend the 


OLYMPIC 


4 










True Rotary and Southern California hospi- 
tality awaits you when you come to the Olympic 


Games. 


your service. There will be golf games. 


A Rotary Information Bureau will be at 
There 


will be automobiles at your disposal for sight- 


seeing. 


Come, and enjoy the greatest vacation op- 


portunity of your lifetime. 
1,000 tickets to the Olympic 
Games have been set aside for 
visiting Rotarians. Act now, by 
mailing the coupon, as these 
tickets will not be available, nor of 
reservations possible, after July | = 


Ist. 
Na 
The following Rotary Clubs of Southert 
California are issuing this invitation and Street 
have inserted this advertisement Los 
Angeles, Hollywood, Inglewood, Pasadena 
Santa Monica and Whittier 


fr 
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1932 







Olympic 
Games soeranen 
Dates: J ) \ugust 






Places: 
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Events: 
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Partic ipants: 











Ticket Department, Xth Olympiad, 
Ww. M. » Goteed Building, rss cane California. 


e, Olympi , j I 


blank the Souther Califor 
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Let’s Talk About Our Health 


| Continued from page 29 | 


First Program 

(a) Building physical vitality. Chair- 
man: A member of the committee who 
is a physical training specialist and en- 
thusiast. 

(1) Presentation of principles. The 
chairman assumed the role of instructor, 
discussing in simple language the natural 
laws governing the growth of physical 
vigor; the relative importance of the vital 
factors of health, such as a proper balance 
between work and recreation, exercise, 
rest (or sleep), fresh air, sunshine, water 
(inside and out), proper foods; the rel- 
ative merits of exercise of a solo char- 
acter (calisthenics, weight-lifting, etc.), 
and those forms of exercise involving the 
play or competitive element. At this time 
copies of two different physical culture 
and health magazines were distributed 
to each member of the club. These maga- 
zines were back numbers gladly donated 
by the publishers and sent express free 
for distribution in connection with the 
program. 


(2) Demonstration. The chairman ex- 
plained and demonstrated a simple and 
effective system of exercises to be taken 
in the bedroom on arising each morning. 
Based on long experience and study, the 
set of exercises had been selected and 
arranged to meet the needs of the aver- 
age man. They involve beneficially every 
muscle in the body and are easily learned 
and performed. They are performed in 
the pajamas or underwear and require 
only about ten minutes time. (Note: 
Any good physical director can outline 
such a system of exercises.) 


(3) Application. Each member of the 


club was called upon to try out for him- 
self the exercises and health practices 
recommended and demonstrated. It was 
indicated that a report would later be 
called for by the club. 


Second Program 


(b) Prevention and treatment of dis- 
ease. Chairman, the doctor member. 
The doctor took up first, the prevention 
of disease. He endorsed what was cov- 
ered in the preceding program as a 
means of building reserve vitality and re- 
sistance to disease; he discussed the value 
of periodical physical examinations as a 
means of discovering and correcting in- 
cipient disorders; the proven merits of 
various antitoxins and _ inoculations 
against contagious diseases; public health 
measures and modern sanitation; diseases 
and disorders common among men at or 
approaching middle age and measures to 
prevent them; a normal and healthy sex 
life for married couples (a subject about 
which there is much ignorance and di- 
versity of opinion); oral hygiene and 
complications that may result from bad 
teeth; the dangers of self-doctoring; dis- 
cussions of various forms of quackery. 

Under the head of “treatment of dis- 
ease,” the doctor discussed recent dis- 
coveries and advancements in the practice 
of medicine; modern anaesthesia and 
surgery; modern hospital equipment and 
methods; discussion of certain prevalent 
diseases, their causes and treatment— 
tuberculosis, cancer, heart disease, in- 
fluenza, common colds, auto-intoxication, 
hardening of arteries. (Note: This sec- 
ond program might easily cover two or 
more luncheon programs.) 
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Third Program 


Mental Health. Chairman: A Suitable 
member of the special committe: 
To present his program, the chai; 
man secured the services of a pry 
tical psychologist, a member of 1 
faculty of the state university, T 
professor called his subject, “Mental 
Hygiene.” His discourse was most prac 
tical and helpful. He discussed the direc; 
relation between happiness and health: 
how worry or anxiety leads to loss of 
health. He discussed heredity and djs 
ease; the relative importance of environ 
ment; the effect of good and bad habits 
He explained the theory of repressions 
and the practice of psycho-analysis. He 
gave many practical suggestions for at 
taining a happy and tranquil state o 
mind, suggesting the value of hobbies 
and the cultivation of new and varied 
interests. 

The series of programs as outlined 
above proved to be of absorbing interest 
to the members of our club. 
no way to estimate the resulting benefit. 
Subsequent reports and comments in 
dicated that many members were in 
duced to give more thought to their 
health. 

This experiment suggests only on 
idea for putting more instruction valu 
into luncheon programs and making 
them worth-while to the members. At 
tention is invited to the fact that the 
programs were presented, with one ex 
ception, by talent found within the mem 
bership of a small club. Most clubs could 
duplicate the series with equal success 
and benefit, and many, of course, could 
do a great deal better. 


he 
} 
uc 
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Do the Olympic Games Promote Friendship? 


| Continued from page 11] 


and newspaper files made out a rather 
poor prima facie case for the ideals of 
international amity which some enthu- 
siasts erroneously have assumed to be 
the chief object of the Olympic games. 
I say “erroneously” for, after some 
thought, I have come to agree with Har- 
ry and others who believe the prime ob- 
ject of the Olympic games is the en- 
of amateur competitive 
athletics, and that this objective is well 
worthwhile even though the output of 
the anticipated by-product—internation- 
al goodwill—has fallen somewhat below 
expectations, 


cou ragement 


But prima facie evidence is sometimes 


subject to rebuttal. No doubt, many par- 
ticipants will testify that they were in- 
spired with goodwill toward other na- 
tions by their experiences in the Olym- 
piads. Even Jim and Bob have admitted 
on further cross-examination that their 
resentment was confined to one coun- 
try only, and that they had gained re- 
spect and a friendly feeling for some 
twenty-nine other competing nations. 
After all, the ratio of twenty-nine to one 
is quite satisfactory. 

It seems reasonable, too, to suppose 
that ultimate results of the unfortu- 
nate incidents in earlier Olympiads 
have been the creation of better un- 
derstanding through a conscious . ef- 


fort to eliminate the scars. At least that 
is true in the case of athletic relations 
between Great Britain and the United 
States following the controversy over the 
results of the 400-meter dash in the 190° 
games. On this point we have the testi 
mony of R. Salisbury Woods, ex-pres! 
dent of the Cambridge University Ath 
letic Club, who writes: 


Those of us who have recently returned from 
the stadium competitions in track and field 
athletics feel strongly that this branch ot the 
games of 1924 has been conducted in a spint 
of friendly rivalry and real sportsmanship 0 


approached in any of the preceding Olympiads 


Let it be doubted that the first eight 
modern Olympiads made any real on 
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+o international understanding, 
ould be unfair to say that they 
tave contributed in any measurable de- 
a to lasting international ill will. On 

“4 hand, the fact that we have 
not realized our fullest expectations in 
the development of international amity 
not deter us from promoting 


ribuuon 


?wsV 


1 ld 
should 


Possibly we have been unreasonable 
‘. our expectations for, after all, Olym- 
pic games are highly partisan contests. 
Stakes are great and the pressure to win 
< heavy. Every entrant is fired with in- 
tense patriotism and a desire to defeat 
athletes of all other nations. We teach 
our youth to be good losers. This is as 
+ should be. Yet we know all the while 
that, despite our platitudes, no one real- 
ly enjoys losing any kind of a contest 
whether it be golf, the Olympic games, 
or pinochle. 

Thus considered, it becomes note- 
worthy that, despite the inherent con- 
troversial character of athletics, many of 
the most effective ambassadors of good- 
will are national representatives in 
sports. I need only refer to the esteem in 
which Bobby Jones and Helen Wills 
Moody are held by the British public, 
and the equally high regard which 
America has for Joyce Wethered and 
3etty Nuthall. Even dumb animals en- 
gaged in sport have proved ambassadors 
of goodwill for the lands from which 
they came. Phar Lap, the great Austra- 
lian thoroughbred, unquestionably was 
the most popular dumb animal in the 
United States, not excepting beauty con- 
test winners, and his loss was mourned 
as deeply in America as in Australia. 

So much for the past. What of the 
futurer 

The tenth Olympiad is to be held in 
Los Angeles, California, July 30 to Au- 
gust 14, 1932. Are we justified in be- 
lieving that this Olympiad and others to 
lollow, including the one to be held in 
erlin in 1934, will contribute more to 
the promotion of international goodwill 
than the earlier games have? 


It would seem so. There are many 
hopeful signs. The last Olympiad— 
Amsterdam, 1928—in many respects 
was the most successful ever held. Fred- 
erick W. Rubien of New York City, sec- 
retary of the American Olympic Associ- 
auon, says in a statement dictated for 
Tue Rorartan: 


The Olympic movement has from the Amer- 
kan standpoint a greater and far deeper im- 
port than merely the athletic aspect. The 
movement to us is indicative of an ideal 
which, if promulgated on the lines laid down 
by the founder—Baron Pierre de Coubertin— 


would go a long way toward inculcating in- 
ternational amity, and I feel that the participa- 
tion of the United States in the Olympic games 
even from the standpoint of co-mingling with 
the athletes of the world, is well worth all the 
effort, let alone the international aspect which 
brings all of our men into touch with the ath- 
letes of the world. 


Possibly the nations of the world are 
learning the lessons of true sportsman- 
ship through these games. It may even 
be that the minor difficulties and dis- 
agreements which have been stressed in 
the past have helped us to develop na- 
tional pride in fair play. No nation can 
afford to be condemned by fifty other 
nations for poor sportsmanship. Public 
opinion in each country in an increasing 
degree will demand that its representa- 
tives conduct themselves in a manner 
which reflects credit upon the country 
which they represent. 

The wave of disapproval which swept 
the United States following a “Yankee 
trick” in a recent international motor 
boat contest is evidence of this growing 
tendency. If this be true, we may expect 
a decrease in the already limited number 
of controversies which arise from the 
games. 


The second, and probably the most 
hopeful factor, is that we have learned 
much from our previous mistakes con- 
cerning the management of these games, 
and are developing a technique of man- 
agement which should eliminate many 
causes for friction. A critical analysis of 
the causes of disagreements in earlier 
games proves that many of the difficul- 
ties resulted from poor management and 
poor facilities for training and housing 
the competitors. You may rest assured 
that there will be no ground for com- 
plaint in this score at Los Angeles. 

Thirdly, the entire United States is 
keenly alive to its responsibility as a 
host. The host state, California, by pub- 
lic vote, has advanced $2,000,000 to pre- 
pare for these Olympic games. 

From the time these athletes, repre- 
senting the world’s finest specimens of 
young manhood and womanhood, alight 
upon the shores of America, every effort 
will be put forth to make them feel that 
they are guests indeed. They will be 
given the status of distinguished visitors 
by immigration authorities. Identity 
cards will be given them upon leaving 
their native lands, instead of the usual 
passports. The usual head tax will be 
waived. Their sports equipment will be 
allowed to enter and leave the country 
duty free. They will be met by repre- 
sentatives of the organization committee 
and conducted on special trains or boats 
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one management all the way between 
California and Chicago, insuring 
uniform excellence of service. 


Fred Harvey meal service, on the 
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to Los Angeles, there to be met by at- 
taches appointed by their own national 
committees from among their own 
countrymen who reside in the United 
States. 

Nothing has been overlooked that 
would contribute to their comfort while 
they are guests of this country. Even 
elaborate entertainment, planned to con- 
form with their training schedules, is 
being provided. Likewise, the Olympic 


| officials who accompany the athletes and 


the representatives of the world press 
will be accorded every privilege and 
courtesy possible. 


Recent performances by athletes of 
many countries indicate that a number 
of world’s records will be broken at the 
forthcoming Olympiad. America with 
the best track and field team in its his- 


tory, will have a decided advantage in 








competing at home. It is not to be as- 
sumed, however, that all the honors will 
go to the United States or to other large 
nations of the world. One of the most 
gratifying incidents of the Amsterdam 
games was the success of some of the 
smaller nations. On this point Professor 
Sedgwick writes as follows in a recent 
article: 


Of the forty-six nations entered, twenty-five 
were winners in one form or other. Let us re- 
member that Asia, for the first time, won a 
first prize in the success of Oda of Japan in 
the hop, step, and jump Germany, 
through the victory of Frau Lena Radtke in the 
800-meters run, won the first event since that 
country left the Olympiads for World War rea- 
sons in 1916. And what a commentary her 
achievement was! That a woman, a mother of 
two children, should lead Germany back to 
its first event of Olympic victory in twelve 


event. 


years. 

The events, so widely distributed, allowed 
the newspapers of every country to feature the 
exploits of their national athletic heroes, the 


THE RO rA 
Olympic victors, and thus build 
love for clean, recreational 
Japan, for instance . . . went 
learned of the fine campaign 
Oda, delighted that ¢ 
an outstanding competitor in 
games, paid him a national , 
turn home, and felt a closer to 
nations of the world from wi} 
broad jumper wrested victor 
What a commentary that tl 
first five places in the Marath 
key events of the Olympiads 


five continents of the world, 
a genuine romance of athletic 
event, founded by Pheidippide 
his race to give the battle alar 
1928 outcor 
five continents of the 
Ouafi, the Algerian, Africa: 
South America; third, Matter! 
fourth, Oda, fifth, Joie 
America. 


lae, should, in its 
world 


x 


Asia; 


It is the sincere hope of the Rotaria 
of California, the host state, that R 
tarians from many lands will find it p 
sible to attend this great internation; 
spectacle in connection with their atte: 
ance at the Seattle convention of [pte; 
national Rotary. Here a cordial welco 
and a marvelous opportunity to ext 
the sphere of Rotary fellowship await 
delegates. 

In the meantime Rotary clubs can ¢ 
Operate in preparing a_ proper back 
ground for this international yentur 
through programs on the history 
ideals of the ancient and modern Oly 
piads. Rotary editors, especially, can 
helpful in promoting a proper public a 
preciation of their significance and ¢! 
opportunity which they afford under ' 
vorable auspices for promoting inter! 
tional goodwill and _ understanding 
through the fellowship of fine sportsme 
of many lands. 

The Tenth Olympiad merits the 
terest and support of Rotarians throug! 
out the world. 


What's Ahead for the Retailer? 


| Continued from page 23) 


a business is small and the cost of cleri- 


| cal labor for the above not justified, a 
_ buyer may obtain this information from 





periodic inventories checked with pur- 
chases and sales. The life of any firm 
depends upon normal daily business at 
regular mark-up on wanted, seasonable 
merchandise, sold without ballyhoo or 
high-pressure. Stocks to develop such 
business cannot be maintained without 
some form of stock control. 

A severe depression is always a sur- 
vival of the fittest. Looking at it in one 
way, this is a frightening thought, but 


from another angle, it should encourag’ 
every man to put his business house | 
order. It means that financially weas 
competitors will be eliminated. TI 
should prove a decided help, for sv: 
competition is constantly forced int 
money-raising sales which advance ! 
one and hinder many. It also forces “! 
tention to stock control. 
Over-stocked competitors are © 
worse than those financially weak, 2” 
furthermore are an actual menace \ 
merchandising of the entire commun) 
An over-stocked store soon becomes * 
store with obsolete merchandise, broke" 














or ranges and, therefore, has 
it cut prices to attract a dis- 
ying public. The elimination 

of competition is going on 


and should prove advan- 
| types of business properly 


e surviving this trying period 
a much healthier condition 
the severe pruning which is 
on. Inventories can be re- 
rnover increased, and_ profits 
controlling stocks in the man 
ribed. The customer is not in 
iced by this process, in fact, 
stomers prefer to choose from 
two price ranges, completely 
rather than from four or five 
prices none of which are 


i. offering combat to rising expense 


eflorts were first made to in- 
sales. Generally this has been 
impractical under present condi- 
nd a merchant now realizes that 

nse figures must be reduced. Except 

1 unusual cases, all salaries will be 
educed—and the president or proprie- 
tor should be the first in line. This does 
not necessarily mean a lowering in the 
tandard of living, for prices on most 
commodities have dropped from twenty 
to fifty per cent in the last few years. 

Personnel staffs, like price ranges, are 
ilso being pruned. When it is necessary 
to cut down a force, sentiment must be 
ibandoned and the ones who will be 
missed the least should be the first to 
go. This is rather disconcerting to the 
type of employee who has been on the 
payroll for years and who feels that his 
position is permanent regardless of the 
return made to the employing institu- 
tion. The larger the concern the more 
barnacles of this nature there are at- 
tached, thus slowing up successful oper- 
ation. Their removal is one of the major 
benefits of depressions, and the benefit 
reacts not only to the organization but 
eventually to the one removed. 

Rentals, next to payrolls, are one of 
the major expense items and admittedly 
one of the most difficult to reduce. 
Where business firms own their prop- 
erty at a high value, part of that figure 
must be charged off and rentals scaled 
on the basis of the present valuation. 
For property which is leased, steps 
should be taken to show the landlord 
present business conditions. In such 
cases free access to the books of the firm 
should be given the owner of the prop- 
ty in order to ascertain a fair and just 
rental, In the final analysis a business 
must make a profit before it can pay, 





and the real estate owner must be satis 
hed with the rental which can be earned 
or eventually lose the tenant entirely 
through financial failure. 

Every item of expense should be care 
fully scanned tor possible economy with 
out lowering efficiency. Do you pay an 
office force to prepare statistics which 
are not used? Do you pay insurance on 
over-valuations which could not be col- 
lected? Do you waste supplies of any 
nature? Do you pay salaries and trav- 
elling expenses to two or three buyers 
where one would be sufficient? Do you 
use full-time personnel where part-time 


are important questions In 1932, and 


would be equally as satisfactory? Thes« 


will pay you to study each one carefully. 


In the careful consideration of all 


factors which affect the future of good 
business, the merchant can well atlord 
to devote considerable time to the study 
of advertising. In many cases it has 
been used as a shovel to heave out un 
wanted goods instead of as a spoon to 
feed the customer desired merchandise. 

Advertising should be the last expend 
iture cut and the first to be increased, 
for if properly handled, it is the lite 


blood of an institution. This does not 
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mean that all advertising is good. Nei- 
ther does it mean that any form of ad- 
vertising will continue to produce in the 
future simply because it has produced 
in the past. All types of advertising must 
be studied constantly in an effort to 
ascertain that which serves to best 
advantage in acquainting the store and 
its merchandise with the prospective 
customer in its trade territory. 


Apvertisinc is far broader in its 
scope than generally realized. Many 
merchants think only of the newspaper 
and even Webster defines advertising as 
a printed announcement. Today adver- 
tising may mean window displays, radio 
programs, systematic telephone solicita- 
tion, house to house canvassing, bill- 
boards, newspaper space, or many forms 
of direct mail. 

The amount to be spent should be 
determined as part of a fixed expense 
budget. Authorities vary as to the proper 
amount, but it generally runs from two 
to five per cent of sales. Once this 
amount is determined, it should not be 
arbitrarily spread over the entire year 
but kept liquid to take advantage of 
either increase or decrease in volume as 
the year progresses. 

Meney available for advertising should 
be carefully fitted to the mediums best 
suited both to the business and to the 
amount allotted. A program should then 
be laid out far enough in advance to 
permit the purchasing of merchandise 
and the correlating of it with advertis- 
ing, the display windows, and the in- 
terior displays. If followed carefully, this 
plan gives advertising a real message 
and it will produce. Profits are made 
by advertising, but not all senile tai 
is profitable. 


THE 


A great deal has been wrir 
recent years advising e) SS 
proprietors of business ente; 
away from detail. Within certain 
this is good advice for, of cou; 
possible for an executive to spent , 
much time on non-essential deta). , 
the detriment of the business Oy . 
other hand, I wonder if busine ‘ 
have not taken this counsel too | 

The old-fashioned advice to 
after the pennies properly and the ¢ 
lars will care for themselves” was ;, 
sound. The affairs of any business ». 
like life itself, made up of many ; 
things and if each is properly handle 
the outcome is satisfactory. One ; 
who had difficulty in keeping his 
tion focussed on small but in 
matters of his business, 





atte 
porta 
finally Du 
motto over his desk which read as § 
lows: “Remember you can 
mountain but not on a tack.” 
vice contained in this 
could well be taken by many 
men today who seem to have time { 


The a 
homely 
busines 
nearly everything but the important 
tails of their own business. 

The past, let us remember, is cast 
a mold which is absolutely fixed ay 
cannot be changed by any action of ou; 
The future is unknown and very dif 
cult to perceive. While it is well tt stu 
the past and profit by the experien 
gained, and to look into the future « 
chart the way we would like to go, th 
moment for action is now. 

Too many business men_ spend 
much time in the study of the past an 
the speculation of the future that the 
NOWS are constantly slipping into t 
past to be permanently fixed in 
never-changing mold as _ lost oppor 
tunities, 
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Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Harvey C. Kendall, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of The Rotar- 
ian and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation). etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embod- 
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1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
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Editors: Douglas C. McMurtrie, Emerson Gause, 
Leland Case, 211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, II. 

Managing Editor: None. 

Business Manager: Harvey C€C. Kendall, 211 W. 
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2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
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thereunder the names and d of st Ts 
owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned a firm, company or other unincorporated 
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individual member, must be given): Rotary Internation- 
al, an Illinois Corporation, not organized for pecuniary 
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no stockholders. 
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company but als in cases where the stockhol 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, t 
the person or corporation for whom such 
acting is given; also that the said two para 
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which stockholders and security holders wh 
appear upon the books of the company as trust 
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required from daily publications only). 
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can song was to be the 
‘tional anthem, “California, 
(Of course, after they 

| it, | explained it was not the 
national anthem, just a Cali- 
nia ea of the national anthem!) 
The Russian-American international 
Rotary song sung so much on 
ea and at the Vienna conven- 
the tune of “Ach, Du Lieber Au- 


at 
1 tol 


t together, together, together, 


ACE 


together, 


get 
we'll be 
s are my friends, 
nds are your friends; 
we get together, 
we ll be. 
Others were “Let Me Call You 
Sweetheart,” “I Want to be Happy,” etc. 
| had a letter from Russia the other 
ay which said, “All of us are studying 
\merican songs. The Russian-Amer- 
can international song was a very great 
success. Next one to be tried is ‘Let Me 
Call You Sweetheart.’ ” 


* * 


I. \ME across a Russian-born, once a 
naturalized American citizen, now a re- 
turned Russian. He was sitting in a 
doorway with his head in his hands. 

“What's the matter?” I asked. 

“My feet hurt me. My shoes are too 
small,” he replied. 

“Why didn’t you get a larger pair?” 

“Well,” he answered, “my old shoes 
were worn out and there was only one 
pair I could find anywhere for sale. They 
were too small, so it was a question of 
cold feet without shoes or sore feet with 
shoes,” 

“How much were they?” 

“Twenty-eight rubles ($14.00).” 

“Come with me,” I said and took him 
to my room and gave him a pair of used 
but good army shoes that cost about 
$5.00. He put them on and shouted for 
glee, 

“lam the happiest man in Russia,” 
he cried. “These are the finest shoes in 
this whole land. I’m never going to take 
‘them off—they are so comfortable—and 
a | took them off some one would steal 
Se them!” 


ee nears 


And I recalled a remark made to me 
‘wo years ago by a Russian, who said: 
“There will never be any revolution in 
America as long as everyone has two 
pairs of shoes.” 

“Is it true that everybody in America 
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After the convention—why not continue on to Japan! It would 
be a shame to miss the opportunity—when you're already part 
way there. 


Japan’s Rotary Clubs welcome you! Come and sample their 
hospitality for two weeks . . . see Yokohama and Tokyo 
marvel at the Nikko Shrines and Kegon Waterfall . . . visit 
Kyoto and Kobe . . . swim in the Inland Sea . .. lunch at 
Nara and feed the sacred deer . . . all at a surprisingly low cost! 
All-expense tours in Japan include hotels, meals, railway, sight- 
seeing—and in addition you enjoy two glorious ocean voyages 
on superb liners at the lowest rates in the world, considering 
service and the distance traveled! 


Other all-inclusive trips of longer duration have been arranged 
by the Japan Tourist Bureau, a non-commercial organization. 
Consult your own tourist agent or apply 


c/o Japanese Gov't. Railways, One 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C., or c/o 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 545 Fifth 
TOURIST BUREAU 


Ave., N. Y. C. 
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dacks. Directed by Philadelphia surgeon of long 
experience who spends his entire vacation at camp 
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we like to have. Dr. Norman L. Knipe, 1930 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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has an auto?” a Russian peasant asked 
me. 

It was hard for him to realize that in 
any land automobiles should be so com- 
mon that every street and every road is 
crowded, when there were so many 
streets in Leningrad, capital of the czars, 
and Moscow, capital of communism, that 
had never felt ‘the tread of rubber tires. 
And millions of muzhiks out on the 
steppes had never even seen one; they 
were known to them only by pictures in 
the Russian newspapers. 

I stood on the wonderful Nevsky Pros- 
pect, the most magnificent street in old 
Russia’s St. Petersburg, and watched a 
parade of proletarians. Frequently for 
an hour not a single motor car would 
pass along that once-famous thorough- 
fare. 

Yet, when I returned to America, | 
found America almost as depressed as 
Russia, but for a different reason: every- 
body had at least one automobile. 


* * * 


Wars I saw some of the children 


of the communists I was reminded of 
the old saying, “As like as two peas.” 
One day we went out to a forest home 
for children. It was an old mansion now 
a sanatorium chil- 
dren. They were boys and girls up to 
eight or ten years of age, all dressed 
exactly alike in one simple garment. 
Their hair was cut short. 


for undernourished 








THE R 
A grand guessing game en 
party to see who could guess 
boys and which were girls 


lots of laughs all around as 


sters answered when ask¢ 
girl?” About half of our 
right, about half wrong, as 1 
the youngsters. 

A little later a crowd of 
munists from Germany bri 
ings from the communist 
Germany to the communist 
Russian 


Russia. Then a 


don’t know yet whether 


stepped out of the circle and 
rehearsed communist reply. 
* * x 
Children, youth, the equalit 


sexes, communist culture t| 


the things that interested n Ru 


most. The children and yout 
Russia are among the most eag 
and hopeful of any in the wor 
scheme of Soviet education 
sound minds in sound bodies 
While the culture of 


designed to take the place of 


culture, yet in the scheme of Soviet ed 


cation I see much hope of th 
Education breaks down man-n 
riers, education liberates the mind, | 


national frontiers, and gallops arou 


the globe. 


“Religion is the opium of the people,” 
according to the Soviet program wh 
substitutes communism for what we ca 





An aerial view of a section of the new Moscow, capital of 
Soviet Russia. This district, once waste land, is now given 
over to six-story apartment buildings for workers. Each build- 


ing has its park and field for play. 
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ion, But education will enlarge the 
“>. of the Soviets, enabling them to 


JUOUK ‘ 


“beyond the horizon and realize some- 
,. in space that there is a divinity 

+ shal ian’s end. 
"Then | come the realization that 

be . i 
r never make a right. The 

two Wrolls é bf 
caviets shook off the shackles of the 
povie 


ve under which Russians had 
serfs for centuries. And, it 
- come back. But, by the same 
present-day leaders are likely 
rn that their treatment of the intel- 
pes , and koolacks and others simply 
a up wrath against a day of judg- 
ent such as that which came in 1917 
wh , they themselves sat in judgment 
n their own people. 


* * * 


Visrrivo the offices of Jzvestia three 
vears ago, and Pravda last year, the two 
rreat national newspapers in Russia at 
Moscow, modern in every particular, I 
, und that their circulations had jumped, 
a two years, from a quarter of a million 
to 2,000,000 each. 

The tremendous growth has been due 
to the perfection of air shipments. In 
the early morning hours I saw page stere- 
otype mats leaving by airplane for the 
farthest-flung points of the Soviet system, 
enabling the reproduction of the papers 
the same day in all parts of European 
Russia, the second day in Siberian cities, 
and the third upon the shores of the Pa- 
cific. 

Russian humor emerges in the story 
that the Russians say that in Pravda, 
meaning truth, there is no truth; and in 
Izvestia, meaning news, there is no news. 
While they claim to have the only un- 
trammelled press in the world, nowhere 
is there closer censorship. 

There is absolutely no limit to the 
press criticism of officials so long as there 
is no criticism of the proletarian plan of 
communism; but when it comes to na- 
tional and foreign news there is the 
strictest censorship by the committee 
which controls, 

a 


The United States and the Union of 
Socialistic Soviet Republics are on op- 
posite sides of the earth. Two great 
oceans separate them—and yet they al- 
most touch at Bering straits. There but 
thirty-six miles separate Siberia from 
Alaska. America has the largest territory 
in the western hemisphere; Russia the 
largest in the eastern hemisphere. To- 
gether, the two have the largest territory 
and the greatest population in the norch- 
ern hemisphere. 

Food, clothing, shelter—the material 
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No other way to Seattle, and home again, is half so thrilling 
as this way. Round America. Your ticket—a real roundtrip— 
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Washington’s Foremost Hotel 


CONVENTION HEAD- 
QUARTERS FOR THE 
THIRTY-FOURTH DIS. 
TRICT OF ROTARY MEET- 
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Rorarians and their 
friends have always 
shown a preference for 


the Willard. 


Located on renowned Penn- 
sylvania Avenue at Four- 
teenth Street, in the center 
of the business, shopping 
and theatre districts, and in 
close proximity to all points 
of interest. This conven- 
ience of location, combined 
with the comfort of the 
spacious rooms and unex- 
celled cuisine will assure 
you a visit long to be re- 
membered. 


Frank S. Hight, Pres. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 























things of life—are produced in abun- 
dance in America, yet today it has mil- 
lions without sufficient food, clothing, 
and shelter. Russia could produce 
enough of all three of these essentials, 
yet many millions in that vast land are 
| short of food, clothing, and shelter. 
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ROTARIAy 


These two nations stand at opp. 


poles in economic organiza: 


° . . id 
many points of similarity, | bie hs 
hope and strive for the end that ¢ 
shall work out their common proh 
successfully, peacefully, and with hen. 


fit to the entire world. 


The Search for New Alloys 


| [Continued from page 28] 


| mium or copper. No young bride was 
| ever more painstaking in measuring in- 
gredients of her first cake than are men 
who superintend this alloying process, 
for upon precisely the correct proportions 
depends the resultant Dowmetal’s hard- 
' ness, tensile strength, fatigue, corrosion 
| and shock resistance, as well as other 
properties upon which hang its claim 
to industrial usefulness. 

The simplest method of fabricating 
magnesium alloys is the time-honored 
one of casting the desired shape in sand 
molds. The metal is malleable, and may 
| be “extruded” in the form of rods, bars, 
and structural shapes by an hydraulic 
pressure. This press, as it emits the met- 
al, resembles nothing so much as a sau- 
sage or macaroni machine. The metal 
may also be “forged” between two 
matching-dies, under pressure or ham- 
mering. Again, it may be “rolled” into 
sheets as thin as 0.020 inch, a fact which 
manufacturers will be quick to appreciate 
—especially, when it is remembered that 
these alloys are easily welded with the 
ordinary acetylene torch. 





Germany has led the world in prac- 
tical uses made of magnesium alloys, and 
it is significant that. there the aircraft in- 
dustry immediately prior to the 1929 
decline of business, used as much of the 
alloys of magnesium as the older mem- 
ber of the light alloy family, aluminum. 
Magnesium alloy’s lightness makes it es- 
pecially suitable for propellers, fuel tanks, 
wing and fuselage coverings, nose-pieces, 
ribs, struts, wheels, and trimming. 

Light metal alloys are fast capturing 
the aviation field, for every pound in 
weight saved means one pound gained 
in pay load carrying capacity. Already, 
estimates R. R. Moore, consulting metal- 
lurgist for the Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration, if the light metal—aluminum 
and magnesium, principally—used in an 
aircooled aviation engine were replaced 
by steel, cast iron, or bronze, the weight 
of the engine would be doubled. In 
Europe, aviation led the way in the use 
of magnesium alloys, and the motor in- 
dustry is following suit. A similar de- 


States. 


ae 


The case of an automobile truck. 
trailer entirely constructed of magnesiy, 


alloy, save for the springs and the 


rear 


axle, the wheels and king pin, has been 


mentioned. It weighed but 4,180 pounds, 


1 


whereas the same size steel 


trailer 
weighed 8,700 pounds. The two tons s 


gained, enthusiasts say, will enable t 
truck operator to save approximately or: 


thousand dollars by using a smaller mo. 


tor truck with a consequent economy 


in operating costs due to this small trac- 


tor and the lighter trailer. With 100, 


trailers built in the United States in 1930, 
it will be seen that the trailer business js 


not a small one. 


Then there is the case of a bus manu. 


facturer who gained 600 pounds by i 
stalling a set of bus seats made of the ney 


metal. The weight saved enables the use 
of smaller and less expensive motors, per- 
mits greater acceleration, and gives great- 


er tire and gasoline mileage. 


A natural field for magnesium alloys 
is, of course, motor housings, vacuum 
cleaners, portable tools, household appli- 
ances, artificial limbs, and possibly furni- 
ture and golf clubs. Even this limited 
list of possibilities carries a threat of en- 
croachment upon iron, steel, brass, and 
copper, and aluminum alloy. The latter 
is the older brother of the light metal 
family, and the contest between it and its 
younger and lighter brother, magnesium, 


looms as one having all of the closely 
puted rivalry of a family altercation. 


dis- 


Dowmetal is a young metal out look- 
ing for work, not just odd jobs such as 
vacuum cleaners and precision tools, but 
steady employment. Truck bodies... . 
structural beams for bridges and build: 


NMR. 2 os 


Many hundreds of combinations of 
magnesium with other metals have beci 
produced at the Dow Works, but onl 
four to six of the better ones have beet 
placed on the market, each with its list ot 


special properties. 


One of the first questions industry asks 
before it opens its arms to embrace 
magnesium alloys will be the supply % 
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syailable. The Dow Com- 


poly » with its answer: “Inex- 
pam .pparently the brine supply 
“sic ut if it should wane, the 
r of the minerals magnesite, 
iolomite preclude the possi- 

ry supply becoming exhausted. 
with its dissolved salts like- 

- tes a potential raw material. 
tt | magnesium constitutes ap- 
ae 2.1% of the earth’s crust, 
aking it the eighth most abundant ele- 


- or the third most abundant of our 
ineering metals. 

The problem of supply is linked up 
+h that of availability, and that means 
ost. The war-time price of five dollars 
pound has steadily declined as means 
of production have improved. Today it 
~ thirty cents in carload lots. This puts 
Dowmetal on a basis to compete on satis- 
factory terms with other non-ferrous al- 
oys, and, where lightness is an important 
specification, with iron and steel. 


But magnesium alloys can never dis- 
place man’s age-long friend, iron. 
“Strong as steel” will probably be as 
popular a metaphor with poets of a 
generation hence, as with those of the 
Victorian epoch. And the phrase “sound- 
ing brass” will live on—but not unchal- 
lenged, for thin magnesium alloy plates 
used as resonator disks in automobile 
horns can drown out a tuba. 


Wane the old metals—iron, cop- 
per, zinc, and tin—will go on to new con- 
quests in the service of man, the newer 
alloys that have come into the industrial 
picture within the past twenty years, seem 
destined to have a more important réle 
in the future. “But old or new,” declares 
Willard Dow, who has succeeded to the 
presidency of the company founded by 
his father, Dr. Herbert H. Dow, “all 
must adjust to an economy of needs. 
As we learn better the properties, each 
will find its place in the industrial 
scheme on a sound basis.” 

Light-weight metals are needed; but 
so are those of tremendous strength. No 
steel made could withstand the tremen- 
dous pressure exerted in an engine re- 
cently invented until its power had been 
reduced to twenty-five per cent. And yet, 
as the science of mixing metals advances, 
who will doubt but that this gap be- 
tween inventiveness and metallurgy will 
be closed? 

lhe Dow Chemical Company spends 
a large proportion of its net earnings on 
research, thus reflecting the trend of the 
umes. Microscopes with unbelievably 
keen eyes are spying into the interstices 
































































After Seattle Convention, 
Cruise to the Northland 


SpeciAL arrangements for Rotarians have been 
made by the Alaska Line for delightful voyages through 
the Inside Passage to this land of mystery and charm. One 
of these glorious cruises will be a fitting climax to your Seattle trip 

Alaska Line steamships are famous for smart entertainment an 
good eats. You'll enjoy every minute both at sea and ashore—for 
these ships call at the most interesting and thrilling ports in Alaska 
You may also take side trips to gigantic glaciers, quaint totem-poled 
villages, gold mines and salmon canneries. A marvelous succession of 
wonders will greet you on any of these voyages to the North 


SPECIAL CRUISE FOR ROTARIANS 
Aboard the Fast, Comfortable S. S. “Alaska” 


This eleven-day tour begins, June 24, 1 p. m., the day the 
Rotary convention closes. ‘‘There never has been such a 
comprehensive cruise of Southeastern Alaska as herein ar- 
ranged,*’ says Hart I. Seely. ‘Places never before visited by 
a cruise of this kind are to be some of the attractions. This 
cruise is designed for Rotarians, their families and friends in 
attendance at the Seattle convention.*’ For reservations and 
details address 





Hart I. Seely, Chairman, 
On-to-Seattle Committee, Waverly, N. Y 


MID-WEST ALASKA CRUISE for ROTARIANS 
Aboard the Luxurious S. S. “Aleutian” 


This cruise in addition to taking you to Southeastern Alaska 
also shows you the stupendous scenery and thriving cities of 
Southwestern Alaska. A voyage of thrilling discoveries, new 
sensations and the gaiety which congenial Rotarians know how 
to enjoy. This cruise leaves Seattle, June 25, 9 a. m. For 
full information and reservations address: 

Bock, Chairman Transportation Committee 
1611 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb 
Judge F. D. Fox, 627 First Ave. No., Minneapolis 
The Texas Pacific Tour Co., 
1720 Live Oak St., Dallas, Tex 














Some of the large fleet of modern Alaska Line Steamships leave 
Seattle two or three times a week all summer for delightful cruises to 
Alaska. You can go north before the convention if you like and enjoy 
the thrills and luxury of these voyages 

Be sure to make your reservations 
early—then you’ll have first choice 
of accommoda- 
tions. For infor- 
mation on all 
Alaska cruises, ask 
your nearest 
Travel Repre- 
sentative, or write 
the Alaska Steam- 
ship Company, 
Room  301-A, 
Pier 2, Seattle, 
Washington. 





























“BY SEA 
TO SEE 
SEATTLE” 


for the 23" annual 
ROTARIAN 
CONVENTION 


June 
20-24 


Tour 





marvelous Circle 


Enjoy a 
Across and Around America. Out by 
train and return by Panama Pacific 


Line from San Francisco or Los 
Angeles via Panama Canal and Ha- 
vana. 5,500 miles of ocean voyaging 
unsurpassed anywhere in the world 
in beauty, interest and travel com- 
fort. Great, new, turbo-electric liners 
—S. S. California, S. S. Virginia and 
S. S. Pennsylvania—the fastest, larg- 
est and finest in California-New York 
service exclusively. 


Let us give you further information 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


international Mercantile Marine Company 
No. 1 Broadway, New York.’Phone Digby 4-5800 





PERFECT CIGAR FOUND 


ELIEVING most cigars too rich, too flat, or 
just sour, two men set out in search of the 
perfect cigar. They saw manufacturers, dealers; 
finally discovered the man and the cigar. The man: 
German, 35 years in business, proprietor of small 
factory supplying exclusive clubs; buys his to- 
bacco himself in Cuba; blends every lot individu- 
ally with the taste and conscientiousness of a 
great chef. The cigar: perfect. Proof: men who 
insist on good cigars at any price have smoked, 
re-ordered. Price (low because no credit or over- 
head): $6.25 a box of 50 (equals 2 for 25c), post- 
paid, cheque with order. Or send 25c for trial 
package of 2. Shipped direct from humidor at fac- 
tory. Make this YOUR private brand. C. V. A 
110 W. 42d St., New York, N. Y. : 
Send [] Box of 50 C.V.A. corn Postpaid. : 
(-] Trial package of 2 C.V.A. Cigars Postpaid. 
(Check which shape you prefer:) 
(J Perfecto () Corona 
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Do You Want a 
Handsome 


Binder 


For Your Magazine? 


@ It is strong, durable, simple in con- 
| struction, easy to operate. 
| @ The price is $2.50 delivered in the 
| United States and $3.00 delivered in 
other countries. 
@ Order today by name—THE RO- 
TARIAN Multiple Binder. 


THE ROTARIAN 


211 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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between the crystals that form metals. 
Photomicrographs show apparently 
‘smooth metal surfaces to be as checker- 
| boarded as a turtle’s back or as rough 
as a moon crater. Research men with the 
sagacity of a Sherlock Holmes and the 
pertinacity of the late czar’s police are 
|ferreting out secrets of metals, testing 
their mettle by ordeal of fire, acid, ham- 
mer, and the monotonous twirl of tire- 
less machines. 





Possibilities, both chemical and com- 
mercial, are limitless. Of the 92 elements 


|in the periodic table, 64 are metals. Each 


of these have numerous special proper- 
ties. A chemical action, heat, or electricity 
may interlock the molecules in a differ- 
ent way—and lo! new characteristics de- 
velop. The director of research of the 
United States Steel Corporation recently 
listed 31 chemical and physical proper- 
ties of steel alone which can be altered 
by chemical changes, heat, and other 
treatments, 


Baere are, a mathematical genius has 





computed, 635,013,559,600 possible com- 
binations of thirteen cards in an ordinary 
deck of 52. Which prompts F. O. Clem- 
ents, president of the American Society 
for Testing Materials, and technical di- 
rector of the General Motors Research 
Laboratories, to query: “Did you ever 
stop to think how innumerable are the 
alloys that might be produced by all the 
varying combinations that might be 
made of our 64 elements regarded as 
metals? It is too stupendous even to 
contemplate.” 

The whole fields of catalysis, and mag- 
netism, to name but two, are each a 


An Epoch Ends 


| Continued from page 8| 


tomed, and still supply abundance for the 
wayfaring man. Psychologically, of 
course, the point is not so clear. The priv- 
ileged classes may prefer to wreck the 
mechanism rather than give up the rela- 
tive grandeur of super-conspicuous con- 
sumption. 

The bulk of the United States’ liability 
schedule can be liquidated through eco- 
nomic planning within its own frontiers, 
but one, perhaps the most threatening of 
all, can be stopped only by world plan- 
ning and agreement. I refer to mechan- 
ized warfare. 

To redesign the ship, to recast a society 
primarily acquisitive into one primarily 
functional, will never be accomplished 





without fresh and vigorous thought, and 
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terra incognita. It was Edison y) 

clared that “If one were to sak 

lessly on any problem for . lifetix 
would know only one-millionth rr 
per cent of all that was to be kno, 
about the subject under jy tigen 
A whole bevy of rare metals exic 
of which little is known—t ryllium, t 


talum, caesium, and rubidium, to »,. 
tion but a few. Each of them in com: 
tion with other metals may hold pos 
ities for the future of a sienileatn 


great as that already realized for 


| 
4 iU 


Combin 


Manga 
nese, vanadium, chromium. alumin 
or magnesium, each of which was oy 
ably unknown to our grandfathers. 
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metallurgical world has come a long, , :, 
way since the middle ages when, “a 
understanding exactly why it should | 
so, knights chose superior armor and 
weapons made from ores which later re 
search has proved to be alloys. In pocke: 
knives to be bought at a dime stor 
today is better steel than in the bes 
sword of ancient Damascus. 

The romantic day of 
among the hills and mountains 
waned; but in ten thousand laboratori: 
among labyrinths of test-tubes, the old 
spirit of adventure, now tamed and con 
trolled, but there, nevertheless, goes on, 
In the humblest discovery of the hum 
blest researcher may be concentrated po- 
tentialities that will doom an old indus 
try, and set up a new one. The old 
Greek philosopher Democrites was right 
Nothing is permanent but change. 

The future? Well, perhaps it may best 
be expressed by Gilbert and Sullivan's 
Ko-Ko. 

“The task of filling up the blanks, 
I'd rather leave to you!” 


prospectir 


the abandonment of many slogans which 
now pass for thought. To such phrases 
as “rugged individualism,” “the octopus 
of Wall Street,” “free competition,” “less 
government in business,” “the dole,” 
“Bolshevism”—the reaction, in the part 
of millions of our fellow citizens, 1s 4 
automatic as the knee jerk. Yet what ss 
it—to split one of these slogans open— 
that is crucifying individualism, in 1s 
best sense, today? ; 

Meanwhile the corporation executive 
who calls most loudly for less govern 
ment in business is the first to board a 
train for Washington to lobby for a high- 
er tariff—the most sublime interference 
of the state with trade which the mod: 
ern world knows. 
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rican pioneering days are over. 


‘er has been reached and the 


backs up. No longer can we bid 


« man go West; spear carrying 


Holly ood is a career which be- 


1es 
ra Ol 


the 


ily more precarious. The great 


sot omething for nothing, of living 


luck of our natural resources, 


jaws to its close. It may be that the 


we 


re tne 


that has passed. Or, it may be that 


la Boom and the Big Bull Market 


cl 
rioria 


last two great joy rides of an 


ve shall be vouchsafed once more be- 
fore the final reckoning. 

| do not know. I do know that slo- 
vans can no longer carry us. We have 
sot to begin to think. We have got to 


discard 
want to run this ship, and prevent the 
liabilities from overwhelming the as- 
sets altogether. If we want to prevent 
the epoch inaugurated by James Watt, 
which is capable, under functional con- 
trol, of showering mankind with bless- 


a lot of mental lumber if we 


ngs, from ending. 
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HE 
roduction and consumption has led to 
widespread interest in the application of 
onomic planning on a broad scale. 
Various forms of planning have been 
proposed. Perhaps the best-known and 
most discussed system ts that undergoing 
experiment in Russia. Next month Tue 
Rotarian will present an article by Gil- 
more Iden, dealing with successful meth- 
s of correlating the work of Trade 
Associations.”’—Ep1ror. 


Next Month 


existing malajustment between 
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Objects of Rotary 


is the object of Rotary so’to fix in 


the heart and mind of its every member 
the ideal of unselfish service to his fellow- 
man, that this ideal shall manifestly di- 
rect his personal, vocational, and social 
This object shall be furthered pri- 
marily by the fellowship and mutual 


stimulus of the members of the organiza- 
tion, which contact, in turn, should result 
in a recognition of the worthiness and 
dignity of all useful occupations. Rotary’s 
object is, however, not fully attained until 
the conception of service extends beyond 
the opportunities afforded in this inner 
circle, exacts the highest ethical standards 
in the competitive business of living, 
prompts a ready response to community 
needs, and culminates in the objective of 
a world-fellowship of men united in the 
ideal of Service and committed to the 
advancement of international under- 
standing, good-will, and peace. 


—Frank C. Aspury. 
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MAP YOUR TICKET 


y~ Southern °; 
a __ Pacific J 


See the whole 


: ‘Pacific Coast 


—dat no 


added fa re! 


Go WEST one Southern Pacific 
route, return another and see more 
of the West and more of the United 
States than on any other railroad. 
On May 15, from most Eastern.and 
Mid-western points,the extra charge 
forincluding the Pacific Northwest 
in your roundtrip to California 
will be removed. Thus, when you 
go and return Southern Pacific you 
add the whole Pacific Coast at no 
added fare. 

Only Southern Pacific’s rails serve 
many of the West's greatest attrac- 
tions. To make sure that your ticket 
includes the West you want to see, 
insist that your routing include two 
of Southern Pacific’s 4 Great Routes 
that meet and run along the whole 
Pacific Coast. Forexample:GoWest 
by northern lines, then by Shasta 
Route to California. San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and the Olympiad. 

Return by either Sunset, Golden 
State or Overland Route (Lake Tahoe 
Line). Or you can reverse the order, 
going West by southern or central 
routes and returning by northern 
lines. At no extra Cost you can en- 
joy a Southern Pacific steamship 
voyage between New Orleans and 
New York. 


California roundtrips 
lowest in years 
{thru Pacific Northwest if you wish} 


Season roundtrip examples: (good leaving 
May 15 to Oct. 15. Return limit Oct. 31). 

From New York City $135.12 to $138.32, 

Chicago $90.30, etc. 

30-day limit examples:From New York City 
$119 to $122, Philadelphia $118.50, etc. 


4 


'§. * From most Eastern and Mid-western points. 





Write for r detailed itinerary 
to OF P. rdect, Dept. T. pie.So- Mich- 


£5 Nye Fi nee cry el vok City|N 
your Pacific Coast destination and me 
“ places and sidetrips you want to faclade 
in your roundtrip ticket. (See Map). 


Use Sunset, Golden State or Overland 
Route to or from your Seattle Con- 
vention — June 20-24. 
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OVERLAND ROUTE 


| ceneensmnsenommamnn 
CHICAGO OR ST. LOUIS 
VIA OMAHA, OGDEN 
AND RENO. (FREE SALT 
LAKE CITY SIDETRIP) 


CHICAGO OR ST. LOUIS 
VIA KANSAS CITY, EL 
PASO, TUCSON AND 
PHOENIX. ra 
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, Enjoy a Perfect Vacation 
Fe Any Time in the Year at 
1 The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 
Directly on the Ocean 
American and European Plans 


Hot and cold sea water baths. Superior 
a la carte grill. Concerts and dancing. 


Beach swimming pool adjoining. Wonder- 
ful ocean bathing. Interesting sooial ac- 
tivities. Golf on a sporty 18-hole course. 


Rotary Meets Wednesday—1 P. M. 
Brokers Office by McDonnell & Co. 


Sherman Dennis, Manager 
On “The New Jersey Tour”’ 








































HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


HOME OF CHICAGO 
ROTARY CLUB FOR 
15 YEARS 


Rotarians from many 
climes always make the 
Hotel Sherman their 
bome when in Chicago. 


1700 ROOMS 
1700 BATHS 

















World Renowned Restaurants 
Chicago Rotary Club 


Luncheons every Tues- 
day at 12:15. 
Rotary welcome. 


Ernest Byfield, 
President. 


Frank W. Bering, 
V.P.& Mng. Dir. 











OFFICIAL 
ROTARY 
FLAGS 


Foreign Nation Flags in 
Sets Our Specialty 


Gold Buttons. Members and 
PAST PRESIDENTS 


U.S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and 


Prices. Badges and Banners 
Suitable Gifts for all Occasions 


Send for Catalogue. 


GEORGE LAUTERER CO. 


222 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO, U.S.A. 

















KOLLEX-ITS GiSiae 


Colle& Accounts WEHOPE YOULL 
Without Offending SEND A CHECK 


TOOAY/ 





eae 






CIRCULARS SENT 
ON REQUEST 


W.H. Bathgate 


942 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 











WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS IN 
THIS MAGAZINE PLEASE MENTION 


THE ROTARIAN 








THE ROT \RIAN 


Short Chats on Contributors 


Srvarr CHASE, An Epoch Ends, is a native 
of New Hampshire, a cum laude graduate ot 
Harvard University, a certified public account- 
ant, an author of more than ordinary distinc- 
tion. He spent five years, 1917-22, investigat- 
ing the meat industry for the Federal Trade 
Commission, and since then has been associ- 
ated with the Labor Bureau, Inc. 
of “The Tragedy of Waste,” ‘Your Money’s 
Worth” (with F. J. Schlink), “Men and Ma- 
chines,” 


He is author 


and “Mexico.” 
* ” * 


Almon E. Roth, Do the Olympic Games 


Promote Friendship?, as readers of this maga- 
zine know, is immediate past president of Rotary 
International, business manager of Leland Stan- 
ford University, and a home-town friend of 


Herbert Hoover. 


Back in 1910 he was a mem- 


ber of the Rugby team from the United States 
which toured Australia and New Zealand. In 
1909, he competed in matches between the 
United States and Canada, and was a member 
of the record holding relay team. 

* * * 


sia, is a California journalist . . 


R. E. Porter, Note-Booking Through Rus- 
AR. Lg, 


of Columbia, Mo., is chairman of the Con- 
vention Committee of Rotary International. 


. Jesse Rainsford (Jack) Sprague, Custom- 


ers Won't Be Bossed, is an ex-merchant, a pro- 
fessional book and magazine writer, was one 
of the earliest members of the San Antonio 
(Texas) Rotary Club. He now lives in New 
York. 


* * 


Richard H. Chapman, What’s Ahead for 


the Retailer?, began his career in a store—and 


is still there, every day. 
owner... 


Only now he’s the 
Leland D. Case, The Search for 


New Alloys, is a member of THE RorariAn’s 


editorial board . . 


. Major William E. Brou- 


gher, Let’s Talk About Our Health, a former 
president of the Baton Rouge (La.) Rotary Club, 
is now a member at St. Louis. 


For Further Reading 


The following suggested books and maga- 


zine references will be helpful to the interested 
reader as well as to the program chairman. 


Many 


Rotary clubs are building stimulating 


programs around articles appearing in THE 
RoTARIAN. 
“AN EPOCH ENDS” (Vocational Service), by 


Stuart Chase. 


‘A Panorama of Economic Planning’’—Nation’s Busi- 


ness, February, 1932. 


“‘A Symposium on Planning,’’ Survey Graphic, 


These articles from THE ROTARIAN: 


March, 1932. 

“Business Needs 
a New Broom’’—Charles F. Kettering, May, 1931; 
‘*The New World of Business’’—Chester T. Crow- 
ell, October, 1931. 


‘“‘America Faces the Future’’—Charles A. Beard, 
Houghton Mifflin, $3.00. 


leaders), 
‘Trade 


A Basis for Stability’’—Samuel Crowther (in col- 


laboration with twenty-one American business 
Little, Brown and Co., $3.00. 
Depressions and the Way Out’? — Ralph 


George Hawtrey, Longman’s, Green, $1.00. 


“Business Adrift’? —Wallace Brett Donham, Whittle- 


sey House, $2.50 


“Thunder and Dawn’?—Glenn Frank, Macmillan. 


“Fighting Business 


ions’’——Roger W. Babson, 


Harper and Brothers. (Released in May) 


““NOTE-BOOKING THROUGH RUSSIA” (Inter- 


This article from THE ROTARIAN: 


“Russia—A Nation of 


by R. E. Porter. 

“An. American 

Looks at Russia’’—Walter Locke, August, 1931. 
Adolescents’’—Frankwood 

E. Williams, M.D., Survey Graphic, April, 1932. 

in Russia’’—Ruth Kennell 


national Service), 


‘American ts 
and Milly Bennett, American Mercury, April, 


1932. 
“Union of Soviet Republics’’—Fortune Magazine, 


March, 1932. 
THE CUNEO PRESS, INC., CHICAGO 


‘Shaw in Moscow’’—H. W. Dan; 
cury, March, 1932 

“Russian Amazons’’—Literary Digest ' , 

“An Industrial Fairy Tale’—Liter:;. 1...” . 
26, 1932. wtaest, Mar 

“The Soviet Idea in Literature’’—Jo}, ¢ 
Current History, April, 1932 ee 

“Pitfalls of Soviet Planning’’—A|:,4, ©, 
ae History, March, 1932 iis 
‘No Bores a Russian Audience’’ i 
Bourke-White, New York Time “yr zip Margare 


13, 1932. 
“Where the Worker Can Drop th 88” 
garet Bourke-White, New Tork Meee ~Mar 
April, 1932. si 
“Capitalism Survives’’—Thomas N. Carver, Curso, 
History, April, 1932. ie 
“‘New Minds: New Men’”—Thomas Woody. \ 
millan, $4.00. - et 
*“*New 


Russia’s Primer” (Written to instruct Soyie: 

youth in the purposes and methods of the fom. 
five year plan), Houghton-Miffin, $2 

*‘Red Bread’’?—Maurice Hindus, Jonathan Cap 
Harrison Smith, $3.50. : 

“The iet Challenge to America”—Georer ¢ 
Counts, John Day Co., $4.00. . 

“The Communist Shakes His Fist’’ Bruce Reynold 
George Sully and Co., $2.50. i 

“‘Lenin’’—D. Mirsky, Little, Brown and ( 
$5.00. 

“Soviet Russia: A Living Record and a History’’- 
William Henry Chamberlin, Little, Brown ap 
Co., $5.00. i 

**Russia: Today and Yesterday’’—Dr. J. E. Dillon 
Doubleday Doran and Co., $3.50 

“‘Recognize Russia?’’ (Arguments for and 
recognition of the Soviet Government by ¢! 
ed States)—Jonathan Cape and Harriso: 





$2.00. i 

“The XYZ of Communism’—Ethan T. Coltor 
Macmillan, $3.00. 

“*Stalin—The Career of a Fanatic’’—Essad-Bey, Vik 
ing Press, $3.50. 

**Maxim Gorky and His Russia’’—Alexander Kaun, 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, $5 

“The History of the Russian Revolution’ 
Trotzky, Simon and Schuster, $4.00 

*‘Russia: My Home’’—Emma Cochrane 
Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50. 

“Soviet Administration of Criminal Law”’ 
Zelitzh, University of Pennsylvania Press, $5 

**Russia’’—Hans von Eckart, Alfred A. Knopf, $7.5 

“Once a Grand Duke’’—Grand Duke Alexander 
Russia, Farrar and Rinehart. $3.50 


*““WHAT’S AHEAD FOR THE RETAILER” (| 
tional Service), by Richard H. Chapman 

“Dealers Use These Profitable Sales Ideas’’—Printer 
Ink (Weekly), March 31, 1932 

“Twenty Ways to Make Profits’? — Raymond Wil 
loughby, Nation’s Business, April, 1932 

“The Key to Successful Retailing’’—Nasion's Bu 
ness, March, 1932. 

These articles from THE ROTARIAN: * Retail: 
England’’—Maurice C. Moore, February 
“Is the Customer Always ay : , 
April, 1929; **The Retail Clinic Is ng’ —M 
J. Norrell, ‘November, 1930; ‘*The v3) Stor 
Grows Up*'—W. L. Brintnall, May, 1931; Not 
Everyone Can Run a Store’’—Dr. Julius KI 
July, 1931. 

“The Modern Grocery Store’’?—Car] W. Dipn 
The Butterick Pee | Co., $1.( 


“Retail Handbook’’— . Hayward, 1, Mc‘ 
$5.00. 

“Profit Principles of Retailing’’—H. B. Wess, M 
Graw Hill, $2.50. 


“Principles and Methods of Retailing’’—! 
Greene, McGraw Hill, $2.50. 

“‘Merchants Manual’’—The Retail Drygoods Me: 
chants Association, $5.00. 
“The Seven Keys to Retail Profits’’—Clyde 
McGraw Hill, $3.50. 

“‘New Roads to Prosperity’’—Paul M. Mazur, 
ing Press, $3.00. 

“‘How’s Business””—Merle Thorpe, Harper ar 
ers, $2.50. . 

“Pathways Back to Prosperity’’—Charles Whit 
Baker, Funk Wagnalls Co., $2.50 

“Pricing for Profit’’?— W. L. Churchill, Macmilla 
$3.00. 

“Chain Store: Boon or Bane’’—Godfrey M. Lebhar 
Harper and Brothers, $3.00. 


““THE SEARCH FOR NEW ALLOYS”’ 
Service), by Leland D. Case 

“2 NaCl+2 H,O=2Na(OH) +Cl,+H,’— 
Magazine, April, 1931. 

“‘The Magnesium Industry’’—John A 
trial and Engineering Chemistry, July, 19 L. 

a lorers’’—Maurice Hollar j, Har 


d Broth 


nas 


Gann, Ir 


and Brothers, $3.00. 


“LET’S TALK ABOUT OUR HEALTH” (Club ana 
Community Service), by Major Willien .s 
articles from THE ROTARIAN: “What ‘Whe 


Health’’—Charles H. Mayo, April, 1927; 


Be a Fool’*—John B. Hawes II, August, 1930. 
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-... builds according 
to well prepared plans 
made by experts after 
careful preparations. 

By placing in our 
hands your illustrating 
and engraving problems, 
you will receive the 
services of experts with 
é recognized record for 
consistent achievement 
over a period of more 


than G5 years. 


The Engineer 
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BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


.-W. HOUSER, PRES: 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO ENGRAVINGS AND 


~ + = COLGR PLATES ~ ~- - 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
NINE NORTH FRANKLIN ST. cor. MADISON ST. 


CHICAGO,ILL. 


TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 7601 

























JAMES BorING’s S pecially Arranged 
Kotarians to the 


HAWAII—Around and Across America 





FAR EAST 


All-Inclusive Rates 


JAPAN—CHINA 
—HAWAITI 
46 days— 


JAPAN—CHINA— 
HONGKONG—PHIL- 
IPPINES—HAWATI 
60 days 





First Class throughout 


The Convention in Seattle brings you an unusual opportunity to enjoy 4 
wonderful travel experience—at much less than the usual cost. In Seattle you 
are at the “Gateway to the Orient.’ Join our Orient party and sail away June 
25 on the palatial PRESIDENT MADISON of the American Mail Line. To 
lands you have always dreamed of seeing—scenic wonder-lands, lands of 
great trade importance. 

Allen D. Aibert, Sc. D., International President in 1915-16, and Mrs. Albert 
have been enlisted in this party of Rotarians. Thus the party will have as a 
spokesman one whose long study of international affairs and particular 
knowledge of the Orient will stimulate interest and increase enjoyment 
throughout the trip. Opportunity will be provided to attend Rotary meetings 
in a number of places. All travel details planned by the James Boring Company, 
travel agents for the official Rotary party to Semmering and Vienna last year. 
In 46 days you make a comprehensive tour of Japan, China, Hawaii, visiting 
far-famed capitals, scenic centers, noted resorts. Take two weeks longer and 
you can visit Hongkong and Manila, too. Both tours provide for return to 
San Francisco by luxurious Dollar Line Steamers. All staterooms are outside; 
cuisine and service are world-renowned. 


4i/i accommodations strictly first cla LUXUTIOUS 

steamers, trains and automobiles, leading hotels. 
7 } } } 

All parties carefully imited t isSure com piete 


miort and satisfaction. 
Make Your Plans Now—dArrange With 
Friends to Join One of These Tour Parties 
Send today for booklet giving full details to 
your local travel agent or 


JAMES BORING COMPANY, INC, 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


642 Fifth Ave., New York 
61 Forsyth St., N. W., Atlanta 


AMI Rit AN VIATT LIN 


4th at University 
Seattle, Washington 


















in connection with the Seattle Convention 





If time is limited, take one of the 
following tours—arranged specially 
for Rotarians and their families: 


HAWAII TO 
From San Francisco July 1 on the 
new S. S. Mariposa, of the Matson Line. 
Trips around Honolulu and inter-island 
cruise included. Complete rate, Seattle 
back to San Francisco, $450. 


AROUND AMERICA 


Going to or returning from the Con- 
vention by fascinating ‘foreign’ cruise 
over the Canal route, visiting Havana, 
Panama, etc. Rates, including rail in 
either direction, from Chicago or New 
York, as low as $520. 


ACROSS AMERICA 


Yellowstone Park—41/4-day tour in- 
cluded in Seattle round trip, from Chi- 
cago $265; from New York $335. 

Canadian Rockies—including Lake 
Louise and Banff to Seattle round trip, 
from Chicago $275; from New “York 
$345. 


ALASKA TOURS 


By splendid steamer from Seattle 
through fjords and Northern wond 
9 to 12 days, $90 up. 
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